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REVERENCE 
The  Highest 
of  Human  Feelin 

by  President  David  0.  McKay 


gs 


REVERENCE  is  profound  respect  mingled  with 
love.  It  is  "a  complex  emotion  made  up  of 
mingled  feelings  of  the  soul."  It  is  the  highest  of 
human  feelings. 

If  reverence  is  the  highest,  then  irreverence  is 
the  lowest  state  in  which  a  man  can  live  in  the  world. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  an 
irreverent  man  has  a  crudeness  about  him  that  is 
repellent.  He  is  cynical,  often  sneering,  and  always 
iconoclastic. 

Reverence  embraces  regard,  deference,  honor,  and 
esteem.  Without  some  degree  of  it,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  courtesy,  no  gentility,  no  consideration 
of  others'  feelings  or  of  others'  rights.  It  is  the  fun- 
damental virtue  in  religion.  "Reverence  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  strength;  irreverence  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  weakness.  No  man  will  rise  high  who 
jeers  at  sacred  things.  The  fine  loyalties  of  life  must 
be  reverenced  or  they  will  be  foresworn  in  the  day 
of  trial." 

Reverence,  as  charity,  begins  at  home.  In  early 
childhood,  children  should  be  trained  to  be  respect- 
ful, deferential,  reverent  —  respectful  to  one  another, 
to  strangers  and  visitors,  deferential  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  reverential  to  things  sacred,  to  parents  and 
parental  love.  There  are  would-be-Solomons  who 
belittle  such  training,  claiming  that  children  should 
not  be  corrected  or  restrained  in  any  way,  but  per- 
mitted to  run  and  carouse  as  their  impulses  prompt. 

(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  June  3,  "Reverent— and  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  Bring  Us  Joy";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  May  27,  "Growth  toward 
Religious  Maturity";   and  of  general  interest.) 


These  same  teachers,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  specific  instructions  regarding  the  care  of  the 
children's  bodies.  They  fail  to  explain  wherein  lies 
the  difference  in  the  effect  upon  a  child's  nature 
when  parents  insist  that  he  brush  his  teeth  and  take 
his  bath  and  wash  his  ears  and  neck,  and  when 
parents  insist  that  he  conform  to  courteous  and 
moral  commands  of  the  household.  No  true  psychol- 
ogist will  say  that  a  child  should  grow  up  without  a 
consciousness  that  in  the  home  and  in  the  presence 
of  others  there  are  bounds  and  limitations  to  his 
activities,  desires,  and  tantrums.  "Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it"  (Proverbs  22:6),  is  an 
admonition  full  of  sound  philosophy. 

Three  influences  in  home  life  awaken  reverence 
in  children  and  contribute  to  its  development  in  their 
souls.  These  are  gentle  guidance,  courtesy  shown  by 
parents  to  each  other  and  to  children,  and  prayer 
in  which  children  participate. 

Churches  are  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  houses 
of  worship.  This  means  of  course  that  all  who  enter 
do  so,  or  at  least  pretend  to  do  so,  with  an  intent 
to  get  nearer  the  presence  of  the  Lord  than  they 
can  in  the  street  or  arnidst  the  worries  of  work-a-day 
life.  In  other  words,  we  go  to  the  Lord's  house  to 
meet  Him  and  to  commune  with  Him  in  Spirit.  Such 
a  meeting  place,  then,  should,  first  of  all,  be  fitting 
and  appropriate  in  all  respects,  whether  God  is  con- 
sidered as  the  invited  guest,  or  the  worshipers  as 
His  guests. 

Whether  the  place  of  meeting  is  a  humble  chapel 
or  a  "Poem  in  Architecture"  built  of  white  marble 
and  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  makes  little  or  no 
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difference  in  our  approach  and  attitude  toward  the 
Infinite  Presence.  To  know  He  is  there  should  be 
sufficient  to  impel  us  to  conduct  ourselves  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

In  this  regard,  as  members  of  the  Church  in  our 
worshiping  assemblies,  we  have  much  room  for  im- 
provement. Presiding  authorities  in  stake,  ward,  and 
quorum  meetings,  and  especially  teachers  in  classes, 
should  make  every  effort  to  maintain  better  order 
and  more  reverence  during  hours  of  worship  and  of 
study.  Less  talking  behind  the  pulpit  will  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  those  who  face  it.  By  example 
and  precept,  children  should  be  impressed  with  the 
inappropriateness  of  confusion  and  disorder  in  a 
worshiping  congregation.  They  should  be  impressed 
in  childhood,  and  have  it  emphasized  in  their  minds 
in  youth,  that  it  is  disrespectful  to  talk  or  even 
whisper  during  a  sermon  and  that  it  is  the  height 
of  rudeness  to  leave  a  worshiping  assembly  before 
dismissal. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  outbursts  of  Jesus' 
indignation  was  caused  by  the  desecration  of  the 
Lord's  temple.  As  He  overturned  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers  and  ordered  out  those  who  were 
bartering  and  trading  in  the  holy  sanctuary,  He  gave 
a  warning  admonition  that  has  come  down  through 
the  centuries:  ".  .  .  Make  not  my  Father's  house 
an  house  of  merchandise."  (John  2:16.)  Making 
and  spending  money,  even  in  conversation;  fault- 
finding, and  particularly  gossiping  about  neighbors 
in  a  house  of  worship,  are  essentially  violations  of 
this  command  given  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Courtesy,  respect,  deference,  kind  consideration 
are  pleasing  attributes  that  may  be  shown  on  all 
occasions,  and  wherever  manifested,  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  and  the  sweetness  of  human  relations. 
However,  there  is  one  place  above  all  others  where 
these  elements,  with  devotion  and  love  added  to 
complete  the  virtue  of  Reverence,  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  every  tone  and  action  —  that  place  is  in 
the  temple.  There,  as  in  no  other  edifice  in  the 
world,  we  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  There- 
fore, in  person,  dress,  and  attitude,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  Him!  Cleanliness  of  person,  im- 
maculate linen,  proper  poise,  reverential  decorum, 
are  not  mere  formalities,  but  sincere  and  appropriate 
expressions  of  love  and  adoration  of  Him  in  whose 


house  we  have  come  to  worship,  to  bless  and  to  be 
blessed.  Evidence  of  haste,  loud  talking,  indifference 
to  ceremonies  by  frequent  attenders,  harboring  ill- 
will  or  entertaining  an  evil  thought  are  foreign  ele- 
ments incongruous  to  the  holiness  and  sanctity  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  Irreverent  behavior  in  the 
temple  is  like  a  discord  in  a  soft  and  beautiful 
symphony. 

Of  the  attitude  of  the  people  generally  toward 
reverence,  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  author  of  "The  Char- 
acter of  Jesus,"  declares  impressively  that: 

We  are  not  by  nature  or  by  training  a  reverent 
people.  There  are  those  who  say  we  become  less  rev- 
erent as  the  years  go  on.  .  .  There  are  wide  areas 
of  American  society  from  which  the  spirit  of  rever- 
ence has  been  banished.  Men  and  women  in  many  a 
circle  are  clever,  interesting,  brilliant,  but  they  lack 
one  of  the  three  dimensions  of  life  —  they  have  no 
reach  upward.  Their  conversation  sparkles,  but  is 
frivolous  and  often  flippant.  Their  talk  is  witty,  but 
the  wit  is  often  at  the  expense  of  high  and  sacred 
things.  He  has  come  far  down  in  the  scale  of  being 
who,  in  order  to  display  his  powers,  finds  it  necessary 
to  ridicule  those  things  which  have  been  prized  by 
all  good  men.  When  one  enters  the  world  of  our 
present-day  reformers,  he  is  impressed  by  the  large 
number  who  lack  the  upward  look.  Many  of  these 
men  are  tremendously  in  earnest,  they  see  the  crying 
evils  of  the  world;  their  sympathies  are  wide  and  their 
zeal  is  hot,  but  they  have  no  sky  above  their  heads. 
They  aim  to  glorify  no  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
Some  of  them  claim  to  admire  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 
They  extol  His  character  and  His  teachings.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  they  do  not  imitate  His  reverence 
or  cast  a  single  glance  in  the  direction  in  which  His 
eyes  were  always  looking.  One  finds  this  lack  of 
reverence  even  in  the  church.  In  every  community 
there  are  those  who  treat  the  house  of  God  as  they 
treat  a  streetcar,  entering  it  and  leaving  it  when  they 
please.  Even  habitual  church  attendants  often  sur- 
prise and  shock  one  by  their  irreverent  behavior  in 
the  house  of  prayer.  Those  persons  are  not  ignora- 
muses or  barbarians;  they  are  simply  undeveloped 
in  the  virtue  of  reverence. 

If  there  were  more  reverence  in  human  hearts, 
there  would  be  less  room  for  sin  and  sorrow,  and 
increased  capacity  for  joy  and  gladness.  To  make 
more  cherished,  more  adaptable,  more  attractive  this 
gem  among  brilliant  virtues  is  a  project  worthy  of 
the  most  united  and  prayerful  efforts  of  every  officer, 
every  parent,  and  every  member  of  the  Church. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


A  Dog  to  Pull 
Their  Handcart 


Henry  Tempest  was  baptized  a  member  of  the 
Church  in  England  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
For  four  years  he  worked  hard  to  save  money  so 
he  could  go  to  Utah  to  live  with  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

Henry  and  his  two  sons,  James  and  John,  crossed 
the  ocean  on  the  Empire  ship.  What  an  exciting 
experience  it  was  to  travel  to  America,  a  new  land! 

On  June  6,  1860,  Henry  and  his  two  sons  left 
Florence,  Nebraska,  with  a  company  of  over  two 
hundred  people  to  go  to  Utah.  Only  six  of  these 
people  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  wagons  with 
oxen  to  pull  them.  Henry  and  the  boys  were  thankful 
to  have  one  of  the  43  handcarts  in  the  company. 
Everything  they  owned  was  packed  in  the  cart.  All 
the  food,  dishes,  clothing  and  bedding  for  all  three 
of  them  was  in  their  two -wheeled  handcart.  They 
knew  they  would  have  to  walk  and  pull  the  cart  over 
trails,  up  hills  and  down,  hundreds  of  miles  to  Utah. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  when  Henry  became 
ill.  He  was  so  sick  that  Captain  Robinson  thought  it 
would  be  best  if  Henry  and  his  sons  went  back  to 
Nebraska.  How  disappointed  Henry  was!  He  begged 
the  Captain  to  let  him  stay  with  the  company  one 
more  day  to  see  if  he  would  not  get  better.  More 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  he  wanted  to  be 
able  to  pull  his  cart  and  go  on  with  the  others. 

That  night  Henry  prayed  and  told  Heavenly 
Father  how  much  he  wanted  to  go  on.  He  asked  the 
Lord  to  help  him  get  to  Utah.  The  next  morning 
he  was  much  better.  He  traveled  along  trying  to 
help  James  and  John  with  the  cart. 

When  it  was  time  to  camp  that  evening,  Henry 
was  very  tired,  but  he  was  grateful  to   Heavenly 


{For  Course  2,  lesson  of  July  29,  "Our  Heavenly  Father  Answers 
Our  Prayers";  for  Course  1,  lesson  of  August  26,  "We  Talk  to 
Heavenly  Father";  and  for  Course  4,  lesson  of  May  13,  "The  Value 
of  Prayer.") 


Father  that  he  had  been  well  enough  to  keep  going 
with  the  company.  The  Pioneers  took  their  things 
out  of  their  carts.  Each  person  had  work  to  do.  They 
started  fires  and  cooked  something  to  eat.  They  made 
their  beds  on  the  ground  so  they  could  rest  and  be 
ready  to  go  on  again.  The  boys  worked;  Henry 
rested. 

A  large  greyhound  dog  came  into  camp.  It  ran 
from  one  group  to  another  until  it  came  to  the  little 
camp  Henry  and  his  boys  had  made.  After  it  sniffed 
around,  it  lay  down  and  seemed  to  be  at  home.  The 
boys  were  delighted.  They  talked  to  it  and  petted  it. 
No  pets  were  allowed  in  the  company.  Food  was  too 
scarce  to  give  to  animals  that  did  not  earn  it  by 
working. 

Henry  had  an  idea,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful idea!  He  began  to  look  around  to  find  ropes  and 
straps.  Before  long  he  had  made  a  harness.  The  dog 
did  not  mind  when  Henry  put  the  harness  on  him 
and  hitched  him  to  the  handcart.  He  acted  as  if 
he  had  pulled  carts  before. 

The  next  day  the  dog  helped  pull  the  cart.  Now 
the  large  greyhound  was  considered  a  helper,  not  a 
pet,  so  he  was  allowed  to  stay.  Henry  Tempest  and 
his  boys  divided  their  food  from  the  cart  with  the 
dog.  How  they  loved  the  big  greyhound!  In  their 
prayers  they  thanked  Heavenly  Father  for  him. 

Day  after  day,  whether  the  sun  was  hot  or  wheth- 
er the  wind  blew,  the  dog  helped.  In  fact,  he  pulled 
the  handcart  most  of  the  way,  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  plains.  Henry  was  blessed  with  strength 
to  walk  along  with  his  boys. 

After  nearly  three  months  of  walking  and  pulling 
the  cart,  they  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City.  How  happy 
they  were  to  get  to  the  place  where  they  could  start 
to  build  a  home!  They  thanked  Heavenly  Father  for 
helping  them  come  to  Salt  Lake  City  where  they 
could  live  with  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

A  few  days  after  they  arrived,  the  big  greyhound 

disappeared  and  was  never  seen  again. 

— Told  to  Lorna  C.  Alder  by  Mrs.  Henry  Bodell  of 
Herriman,  Utah,  granddaughter  of  Henry  Tem- 
pest.  As  recorded  in  Henry  Tempest's  journal. 


ZIGZAG  CHILDREN 

I  know  a  little  zigzag  boy,  I  know  a  little  zigzag  girl,  If  you  are  not  a  zigzag  child, 

Who  goes  this  way  and  that;  Who  flutters  here  and  there;  You'll  have  no  cause  to  say 

He  never  knows  just  where  he  puts     She  never  knows  just  where  to  find  That  you  forgot,  for  you  will  know 
His  coat,  or  shoes,  or  hat.                     Her  brush  to  fix  her  hair.  Where  things  are  put  away.1 


(For  Course  1,  lesson  of  July  22,  "I  Put  Things  Where  They 
Belong  at  Home";  and  for  all  children.) 

'From  Evangelical  Messenger,  as  quoted  in  Sunshine  Magazine, 
August,  1961;  page  23. 
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by  Metta  C.  Gerrard* 

BOYS  and  girls,  half  the  fun  of  getting  old  is  to 
remember  the  good  things  you  have  had  in 
your  life.  And  sometimes  I  have  the  most  wonderful 
thoughts.  Many  years  ago  in  the  1890's,  when  I 
lived  in  Utah's  "Dixie,"  it  happened  to  be  that  they 
were  having  a  terrible  drought. 

In  this  land  of  pink  and  red  and  yellow  sand, 
we  usually  had  fun,  but  this  time  we  could  not  have 
so  much  fun.  Water  was  the  problem,  and  people 
even  were  careful  when  they  drank.  Because  the 
holes  in  the  desert  were  empty,  the  cattle  on  the 
range  were  lying  down  and  dying.  The  crops  had 
dried  up,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  us  thinking  of 
a  food  harvest  in  the  fall. 

However,  'way  up  in  Utah's  Salt  Lake  City,  350 
miles  away  from  us,  lived  a  wonderful  prophet  by 
the  name  of  Lorenzo  Snow.  One  night  he  had  a 
feeling  come  over  him  that  the  Lord  wished  him  to 
go  to  Utah's  "Dixie."  He  was  past  86  years  of  age; 
imagine  him  bumping  over  the  hard  roads  clear  down 
to  St.  George!  But  in  an  old  white-topped  buggy 
with  his  son,  LeRoi  C,  down  he  came  the  full  way 
for  June  conference.  He  had  a  message  for  the 
people.  He  did  not  know  just  what  it  was;  but  he 
said  that  before  he  left  "Dixie,"  he  surely  would 
know. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  got  up  that  morning  and 
took  a  sponge  bath,  because  we  did  not  have  a  full 
tub  of  water.  Two  quarts  of  water  were  plenty.  We 
bathed  and  went  to  our  lovely  old  red  tabernacle. 
There  I  asked  my  mother  if  I  could  go  up  into  the 
gallery  so  that  I  could  look  down  and  see  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord.  Up  I  went,  and  I  stood  where  I  could 
see  his  beautiful  white  hair  and  his  face  as  he  sat 
there. 

The  opening  exercises  were  over,  and  he  was  the 


The  people   came   with   their   tithes   until   the   old    tithing 
office  was  filled  and   the   windows   were   almost   bursting. 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  July  22,  "Lorenzo  Snow,  the  Fifth 
President";  for  Course  1,  lesson  of  August  26,  "We  Talk  to  Heavenly 
Father";  for  Course  2,  lesson  of  July  29,  "Our  Heavenly  Father 
Answers  Our  Prayers";  and  for  Course  4,  lesson  of  August  19,  "The 
Lord's  Share— Tithing.") 

*  Sister  Gerrard  was  born  March  12,  1890,  in  St.  George,  Utah,  the 
daughter  of  William  John  Bendbowe  Carter  and  Lottie  Rose  Smith 
Carter.  She  has  taught  in  Utah  schools  for  48  years,  and  has  taught 
in  the  Church  for  many  years.  She  has  also  served  in  administrative 
capacities,  such  as  MIA  presidencies,  for  both  wards  and  stakes.  She 
has  been  a  guide  on  Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  18V2  years 
and  has  been  an  ordained  temple  worker  for  20  years. 
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Tlie  Blessings  of  Obedience 


first  person  to  get  on  his  feet  to  talk  to  the  people. 
The  little,  old  building  was  crowded  with  over  a 
thousand  people  (that  would  be  its  limit).  The 
people  were  watching  and  listening  to  this  wonder- 
ful man. 

As  he  began  speaking,  he  said  how  gracious  it  was 
for  all  the  people  to  come  and  see  him.  But  we  knew 
that  we  were  the  privileged  ones  for  being  able  to  see 
him.  He  said,  "I  have  a  message  for  you.  The  Lord 
has  sent  me  here,  but  what  it  is  I  do  not  know  now. 
Before  I  leave  I  shall  know."  Then  he  went  on  and 
gave  a  beautiful  talk  to  the  Saints;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  talk  he  straightened  up  and  raised  his  arm  to 
the  square  and  prophesied.  Now  the  exact  words  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  went  like  this:  if  the  Saints  would 
pay  a  full  and  an  honest  tithing,  the  Lord  would 
grant  unto  them  the  blessing  they  needed  and  their 
drought  should  be  ended. 

Our  family  was  astonished,  because  we  had  all 
been  taught  to  pay  and  had  always  paid  a  full  tithing. 
But  there  had  been  such  a  drought  that  many  people 
perhaps  had  saved  some  of  what  should  have  been 
paid  as  tithing  so  that  their  folks  might  have  ample 
to  eat,  thinking  that  perhaps  this  year  no  crops 
would  be  garnered  in. 

The  next  day  was  Monday,  and  the  conference 
was  over.  The  people  who  had  come  from  the  north 
with  their  beautiful  messages  had  gone  home.  My 
daddy  was  asked  to  help  the  bishop.   You  would  be 


surprised  to  know  of  how  many  bushels  of  things 
came  into  that  old  tithing  office  that  time.  In  those 
days  they  used  to  pay  like  for  like:  a  bushel  of  grain 
for  ten  bushels,  a  bushel  of  corn  for  ten,  ten  bushels 
if  you  had  raised  a  hundred  and  so  on.  Grapes  came 
in  just  the  same,  and  pomegranates  and  all  those 
things  raised  in  that  warm  climate.  My  father  said 
that  the  people  came  and  kept  coming  until  the  old 
tithing  office  was  filled  and  the  windows  were  almost 
bursting  out  and  the  halls  were  overflowing. 

President  Snow  and  his  son  and  the  others  of 
the  party  had  arrived  in  Salt  Lake.  They  could  not 
hear  anything  about  us  unless  there  was  a  telegram 
sent.  And  so  President  Snow  appointed  his  son, 
LeRoi  C,  to  watch  and  to  bring  him  a  telegram  if 
there  was  one.  Days  went  by:  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  On  the  tenth  day, 
LeRoi  C.  received  a  telegram  for  his  father,  and  this 
was  the  message:  "All's  well  in  Utah's  'Dixie.' 
Gentle  and  continuous  rains  are  falling." 

The  rains  came  and  came  and  came  until  the 
crops  again  revived,  and  that  fall  the  people  garnered 
in  many,  many  bushels. 

Now,  the  Saints  in  Utah's  "Dixie"  who  are  really 
Latter-day  Saints  pay  their  tithing  in  full  and  not 
in  halves;  they  remember  that  gracious  man  who 
came  with  a  prophecy  from  God.  They  also  remem- 
ber that  if  you  get  a  blessing,  you  must  live  the  law 
by  which  you  get  it. 

And  so  we  pay  a  full  tithing  in  Utah's  "Dixie." 
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Discipline 
by  Correction 


by  Reed  H.  Bradford 


MAIN    IDEA:     DISCIPLINE    SHOULD    BE 
THOUGHT  OF  AS  A  WAY  OF  TEACHING 

In  the  minds  of  many  people,  discipline  is  thought 
of  as  what  one  does  to  punish  an  individual  for 
something  that  he  has  done  wrong.  A  more  accept- 
able way  of  denning  this  word  is  to  think  of  it  in 
terms  of  what  one  does  to  get  another  person  to 
conform  to  a  given  way  of  behaving. 

If  one  gives  the  term  the  broader  definition  as 
implied  by  this  last  statement,  then  it  becomes  clear 
that  there  are  several  things  that  one  can  do  to 
influence  the  behavior  of  another  person.  The  present 
discussion  is  designed  to  indicate  some  important 
things  that  a  parent  should  remember  in  disciplining 
his  child. 

As  earlier  discussions  in  this  series  have  indicated, 
one's  total  relationship  with  a  child  is  important  in 
defining  behavior.  The  parents'  basic  attitude  toward 


By  their  basic  attitudes  and  actions,  parents  can  establish 
a    genuine     "friendly"     relationship     with     their    children. 


(For    Course   25,   lessons    of   May   6   and    13,    "Understanding    the 
Adolescent";  and  for  home  use.) 


the  child,  for  example,  is  vital.  If  the  child  gets  the 
general  impression  that  his  parents  love  him  and  wish 
to  help  him  achieve  the  goals  indicated  by  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  his 
parents  than  if  he  thinks  or  feels  that  they  are  simply 
imposing  given  ways  of  behaving  upon  him. 

Supposing  a  child  asks  a  parent:  "Why  should 
I  do  this?" 

The  parent  replies:    "Because  I  said  so." 

If  no  further  explanation  is  given  the  child,  this 
may  have  the  net  effect  of  building  resentment  in 
him;  or  if  the  child  tends  to  be  a  weak  personality, 
he  may  come  to  rely  unduly  on  the  parent  in  all 
of  his  decisions. 

The  total  behavior  of  the  parent  will  also  be  of 
importance  in  disciplining  the  child.  Supposing  a 
parent  tells  his  child  that  he  loves  him,  but  hardly 
ever  spends  any  time  with  him.  What  is  the  child 
to  conclude  from  this?  If  he  is  capable  of  thinking 
intelligently,  he  will  conclude  that  other  things  are 
more  important  to  his  parents  than  he  himself.  The 
behavior  of  the  parents  is  especially  important  during 
the  beginning  years  of  the  child's  life  when  the  child 
imitates  this  behavior. 

Finally,  the  "teaching  moments"  may  be  used 
effectively  by  parents  to  teach  their  children  correct 
principles.  An  older  child  may  be  constantly  taking 
away  things  from  a  younger  child.  If  the  parent  is 
wise,  he  can  bring  new  insights  into  the  older  child's 
mind  as  to  how  he  himself  would  feel  if  he  were 
treated  this  way.  Gradually,  both  children  may 
come  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Saviour's 
commandment:    ".  .  .  Love  one  another.  .  ." 

But  supposing  a  child  has  violated  an  important 
principle  of  behavior.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  child  how  his  parent 
handles  the  situation.  The  following  are  important 
principles  to  remember:1 

1.  The  parent  should  constantly  keep  in  mind 
that  his  child  is  also  a  child  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
He  should  strive  to  do  that  which  will  ultimately 
help  the  child  to  achieve  the  goals  his  Heavenly 
Father  wants  him  to  achieve. 

2.  Keeping  in  mind  number  one  above,  the  par- 
ent should  not  make  his  child  a  victim  of  the  parent's 
own  failure  to  manage  his  emotions.  It  is  suggested 
that  many  children  are  punished  either  physically 
or  otherwise  because  a  parent  uses  this  as  a  means 
to  get  rid  of  his  own  emotional  tensions. 

3.  It  is  important  for  the  parent  to  try  to  put 
himself  in  the  child's  position.  It  might  help  for  him 
to  ask  the  child  why  he  did  what  he  did.    Perhaps 

:The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  LeRoy  Bishop,  a  personal  friend, 
for  some  of  these  ideas. 
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from  the  child's  point  of  view,  his  action  makes  sense. 
It  is  often  easy  for  adults  to  impute  to  children  adult 
knowledge,  experience  and  wisdom,  but  this  may  be 
entirely  incorrect.  If  one  can  consciously  project 
himself  into  the  role  of  a  child,  it  will  often  help 
to  see  the  thing  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view. 

4.  The  most  mature  kind  of  discipline  is  self- 
discipline.  If  the  parent's  aim  is  to  help  the  child 
obtain  such  discipline,  he  must  teach  him  why  his 
action  was  wrong  by  giving  the  child  additional  in- 
formation or  insight.  If  he  does  this,  the  child  will 
have  additional  resources  from  within  to  meet  a 
similar  temptation  to  violate  a  principle  in  the  future. 

5.  The  parent  must  distinguish  between  two 
things  for  the  child.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  the 
right  to  say  to  the  child  that  he  disapproves  of  one 
of  his  acts;  but  on  the  other,  he  should  make  it  clear 
to  the  child  that  he  loves  him  as  a  human  being 
and  as  a  child  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  In  this 
connection,  a  passage  found  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  has  excellent  meaning: 

No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought  to  be  main- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  priesthood,  only  by  per- 
suasion, by  long-suffering,  by  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, and  by  love  unfeigned;  by  kindness,  and  pure 
knowledge,  which  shall  greatly  enlarge  the  soul  with- 
out hypocrisy,  and  without  guile — reproving  betimes 
with  sharpness,  when  moved  upon  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  then  showing  forth  afterwards  an  increase 
of  love  toward  him  whom  thou  hast  reproved,  lest  he 
esteem  thee  to  be  his  enemy.  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 121:41-43.) 

Once  a  child  understands,  feels,  and  knows  that 
his  parents  love  him  as  a  human  being,  he  will  accept 
correction  for  one  of  his  actions  without  a  basic 
feeling  of  resentment. 

Really,  a  parent  is  called  upon  to  play  two  roles 
with  relation  to  his  children. 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  permit  youth  to  receive 
a  heritage  from  adulthood.  He  must  furnish  guidance 
and  knowledge  to  his  child.  In  this  connection,  he 
should,  if  his  aim  is  to  help  the  child  take  his  own 
place  in  the  world,  change  his  method  of  dealing 
with  the  child  as  the  latter  grows  and  matures.  In 
other  words,  he  should  not  treat  a  5-year-old  child 
with  the  same  techniques  as  he  treats  a  15-year-old 
child. 

In  the  second  place,  he  must  remember  that  his 
child  should  be  treated  with  a  spirit  of  love  and 
friendship.  He  is  a  human  being  like  himself.  It  is 
possible  that  he  is  just  as  old,  eternally  speaking, 
as  the  parent. 

Difficulty  arises  for  parents  in  trying  to  remem- 
ber the  importance  of  these  two  roles.   It  is  easy  for 


one  to  lean  toward  one  role  or  the  other.  Some 
people  become  authoritarian  as  parents,  and  remain 
so  throughout  the  entire  time  the  child  is  in  the 
family.  Other  parents  become  so  emotionally  in- 
volved with  their  children  that  they  find  it  difficult 
to  give  them  the  discipline  and  direction  they  need 
in  their  lives.  The  implication  of  this  problem  is  that 
a  parent  should  carefully  think  through  what  his  re- 
lationship to  his  children  should  be.  He  should 
decide  on  what  his  major  objectives  are  in  this 
relationship.  He  should  use  his  best  intelligence  and 
wisdom  in  trying  to  carry  out  the  objectives  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  has  indicated  parents  should 
have  concerning  their  children. 


SUGGESTED 

AGENDA  FOR 

HOME 

EVENING 


Prayer. 

Hymn:    "Choose  the  Right,"  Hymns — Church  of  Jesus 

Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  110. 
Discussion:    What  each  family  member  learned  in  his 

last  Sunday  School  class,  and  how  he  will  apply  it 

in  his  life. 
Musical  Number. 
Lesson:     "Discipline  by  Correction." 

1.  Let  the  parents  indicate  to  their  children  what 
objectives  they,  as  parents,  have  concerning  them. 

2.  Let  the  parents  try  to  make  clear  to  their  chil- 
dren the  total  meaning  of  the  word  "discipline," 
indicating  that  it  means  everything  that  the  par- 
ents do  to  help  the  children  behave  in  the  way 
their  Heavenly  Father  would  like  them  to  behave. 

3.  Perhaps  the  parents  can  reassure  the  children  of 
their  basic  feelings  toward  them  so  that  the  chil- 
dren will  always  feel  free  to  talk  with  them 
about  any  subject  and  will  consider  them  to  be 
their  friends  in  addition  to  being  their  parents. 

4.  Parents  might  practice  the  art  of  listening  to 
their  children  and  of  thinking  of  them  as  human 
beings  so  that  the  children  will  establish  the 
pattern  of  talking  to  them  when  they  are  young. 
If  this  pattern  is  established  early,  it  will  con- 
tinue as  the  child  grows  up. 

5.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  in  the  be- 
ginning years  to  establish  a  "friend"  relationship. 
An  adult  who  is  a  friend  of  another  adult  would 
never  think  of  speaking  discourteously  to  him  or 
in  a  commanding  tone.  But  because  children  are 
younger,  we  often  speak  to  them  harshly  and 
unkindly.  They  may  not  be  able  to  tell  us  how 
they  resent  this;  but  they  resent  it,  nevertheless. 
A  parent  can  be  firm  without  being  unkind. 

Hymn:     "I  Have  Two  Little  Hands,"   The  Children 

Sing,  No.  97. 
Activity:    Picture  puzzle  story,  "Paul  Becomes  a  Great 

Apostle    and    Missionary,"    page    163.     This    story 

shows  how  Paul  was  successfully  corrected  by  the 

Lord. 
Hymn:     "More  Holiness  Give  Me,"  Hymns,  No.  114. 
Prayer. 
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CHOOSE  NOW  FOR  TOMORROW 


by  Mark  Nichols* 


MOST  individuals  are  confronted  with  but  few 
major  decisions  in  their  lifetime.  All  other 
decisions  are  of  lesser  consequence  and  dovetail  into 
the  major  ones.  One  of  the  major  decisions  is  con- 
cerned with  choosing  a  career.  Such  a  choice  eventu- 
ally determines  where  we  will  live,  the  kind  of  a  house 
we  will  own,  the  people  with  whom  we  will  work,  the 
kind  of  organizations  to  which  we  will  belong,  who 
our  friends  will  be,  as  well  as  many  other  important 
items  and  activities  having  to  do  with  our  welfare 
and  our  happiness. 

Choosing    a    vocation   is,    therefore,    a    serious 
matter;  yet,  the  apparently  flippant  and  haphazard 


(For  Course  26,  lesson  of  July  29,  "Selecting  a  Career";  for 
Course  18,  lesson  of  August  5,  "Service";  for  home  use;  and  of 
general  interest.) 

*Brother  Nichols  is  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for 
the  Utah  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  Vice  President 
of  the  National  Council  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education 
and  a  past-President  of  the  American  Vocation  Association.  He  is 
presently  serving  as  chorister  of  Ensign  Third  Ward  Sunday  School, 
Ensign  Stake,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ensign  Stake  Sunday 
School  board,  bishop  of  Garland  Ward,  Bear  River  Stake,  a  member 
of  the  Bear  River  Stake  high  council,  and  a  member  of  the  YMMIA 
General  Board.  He  is  leadership  training  chairman  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


way  in  which  this  choice  is  made  by  so  many  young 
people  is  frightening. 

How  To   Choose 

In  grandfather's  day,  the  phrenologist  attempted 
to  reveal  academic  and  vocational  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  young  people.  Science  has,  however, 
made  great  progress  since  the  attempted  reading  of 
"head  bumps"  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Vocational 
guidance  today  involves  tested  procedures  in  aiding 
young  people  to  discover  their  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, providing  them  with  reliable  occupational 
information,  and  helping  them  to  help  themselves  in 
determining  occupational  choice.  Every  young 
person  should  seek  advice  from  his  parents,  teachers, 
counselors,  and  others  in  aiding  him  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  decision  regarding  a  career. 

When  To  Choose 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  students  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  should  have  at  least  general  ideas  as 
to  their  interests  in  vocational  fields.  It  is  natural 
that  these  interests  will  change  from  time  to  time. 
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This  is  not  serious.  It  is  serious,  however,  for  young 
people  to  wander  throughout  their  high  school  days 
without  having  some  idea  of  their  vocational  inter- 
ests. Recently  the  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  of 
Tooele  School  District  in  Utah  surveyed  the  career 
interests  of  257  students  in  junior  high  schools. 
Ninety  stated  their  vocational  goals,  while  167  said 
they  had  none.  The  "goals"  group  got  better  grades 
and  had  a  much  better  attendance  record  than  the 
"no-goals"  group;  yet,  the  ability  potential  of  the 
latter  group  was  the  better. 

Many  educators  believe  that  vocational  goals 
give  purpose  to  school  studies  and  that  secondary 
students  should,  therefore,  give  this  matter  their 
very  serious  and  prayerful  consideration.  One  of  the 
serious  problems  of  thousands  of  freshmen  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  not  knowing  why  they 
are  in  school  nor  where  they  think  they  are  going 
careerwise. 

How  can  this  situation  be  remedied?  There  is 
no  one  answer,  but  here  are  several  suggestions  for 
our  consideration: 

High   School   Preparation 

It  is  very  desirable  for  a  young  person  to  know 
or  to  think  he  knows  his  career's  general  direction 
by  the  time  he  enters  the  eleventh  year  in  high 
school.  This  means,  for  instance,  that  a  high  school 
boy  can  say  he  is  headed  for  the  field  of  engineering, 
and  not  necessarily  state  the  specific  job  such  as 
mechanical  engineering.  The  student  then  has  an 
opportunity  to  register  for  a  field  of  related  spe- 
cialized courses  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
to  get  preparatory  depth  in  skill  and  understanding. 
By  registering  for  a  group  of  related  specialized 
courses  together  with  the  required  courses  and  the 
remainder  of  the  school  time  in  seminary,  music  or 
other  liberal  arts  subjects,  the  student  has  a  better 
background  for  entering  the  world  of  work  or  for 
going  on  to  school  to  further  prepare  himself  voca- 
tionally. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  gainfully  employed  are  in  the  nonskilled, 
manual  jobs;  44  per  cent  are  in  the  semiskilled  and 
skilled;  22  per  cent  are  in  the  highly  skilled  and 
technical  areas;  and  14  per  cent  are  in  the  profes- 
sions which  require  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  for 
employment.  All  of  our  young  people  who  work 
will  eventually  find  themselves  in  one  of  these  classi- 
fications. The  decision  concerning  which  it  will  be 
rests  on  ability,  interest,  health,  training  and  ex- 


perience.   In  free  enterprise  nations,  young  people 
have  the  freedom  to  make  this  choice. 

The  Role  of  Parents 

Latter-day  Saint  parents  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility in  counseling  their  children  properly  regarding 
careers.  This  is  a  delicate  technique  that  requires 
patience,  wisdom,  and  intelligent  understanding. 
Many  parents,  in  their  personal  zeal  and  for  reasons 
of  social  status,  are  extremely  overbearing  in  want- 
ing their  children  to  aspire  for  the  professions,  when 
by  aptitude  or  temperament,  many  are  not  equipped 
to  do  so. 

Parents  can  help  their  children  by  objectively 
discussing  with  them  their  vocational  abilities  and 
interests,  by  aiding  them  to  get  part-time  jobs  in 
fields  where  the  teen-agers  think  they  have  an  in- 
terest, and  by  encouraging  them  to  meet  successful 
adults  in  various  fields  to  get  acquainted  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  jobs.  The  "Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles"  now  lists  and  describes  over  29,000  different 
kinds  of  jobs  in  which  workers  are  employed. 

Scouting   and   Exploring 

The  Scouting  and  Exploring  activities  which  are 
integral  parts  of  our  Church  program  provide  a 
golden  opportunity  for  boys  to  explore  the  various 
vocational  fields.  The  very  heart  of  the  Explorer 
program  is  vocational  exploration.  Parents  in  every 
ward  of  the  Church  should  insist  they  have  an 
active  Explorer  post. 

Orientation   in   Schools 

The  schools  everywhere  today  have  full  or  part- 
time  counselors  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer 
mental,  aptitude,  and  interest  tests  to  students,  to 
interpret  the  findings  of  these  tests  to  each  student 
and  his  parents,  and  to  provide  occupational  infor- 
mation. 

Each  schoolteacher  is  a  source  of  occupational 
information  in  the  field  of  his  specialty.  Many 
specialists  are  brought  into  the  classroom  to  impart 
occupational  information.  Field  trips  are  taken  to 
observe  people  at  work.  The  larger  high  schools  in 
many  cities  now  conduct  career  days  in  cooperation 
with  the  civic  and  business  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

A  sound  decision  regarding  a  career  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  sacred  of  all  decisions  confront- 
ing young  persons.  And  never  before  were  their 
opportunities  for  discovering  themselves  greater. 
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Do  You  Treat 
Your  Pets  witri 


by  James  G.  Lawrence'' 


Man  has  been  entrusted  with  sovereignty  over  the 
animal  kingdom,  that  he  may  learn  to  govern,  as  God 
rules,  by  the  power  of  love  and  justice.  .  -1 


ANIMALS,  especially  when  they  are  pets,  are  to 
L  be  loved  and  treated  with  kindness  at  all  times. 
They  are  never  to  be  tortured  or  tormented.  The 
most  successful  animal  trainers  know  that  kindness 
and  patience,  along  with  firmness,  make  the  best 
combination  for  training  animals  to  do  tricks  and 
to  obey  willingly.  As  one  animal  trainer  has  said, 
"The  three  keys  to  successful  training  are:  lots  of 
kindness,  lots  of  love,  and  lots  of  patience."  Are  not 
these  same  three  keys  the  secret  to  making  and  keep- 
ing good  friends?  No  one  likes  to  be  teased,  and 
neither  does  an  animal. 

There  are  few  experiences  that  are  more  reward- 
ing to  a  child  than  to  show  kindness  to  an  animal 
and  to  receive  the  same  in  return.  At  various  times 
in  their  young  lives  children  dream  of  taming  some 
wild  animal.  Usually  the  wild  animal  turns  out  to 
be  a  chipmunk,  squirrel,  snake,  or  bird. 

Dogs,  cats,  canaries,  and  parakeets  are  the  typical 
household  pets  that  have  a  great  deal  of  love  and 
kindness  given  to  them.  Surely  you  are  aware  of  the 
purring  of  a  cat  when  you  stroke  its  fur  or  hold  it  in 
your  arms.  And  how  your  dog  delights  in  having 
you  pet  him  or  scratch  his  ears  or  throw  a  stick  for 
him  to  chase!  These  are  acts  of  kindness;  so  are 
proper  feeding  and  brushing  and  replenishing  of 
clean  drinking  water. 

Stories  of  Kindness 

Many  stories  have  been  written  by  and  about  men 
who  have  shown  outstanding  kindness  toward  ani- 


"The   Sixth  and  Seventh  Com- 


(For  Course  8,   lesson  of  July  1, 
mandments";  and  for  all  children.) 

""■Brother  Lawrence,  principal  of  Whittier  Elementary  School, 
Granite  District  (Magna,  Utah),  is  "deeply  interested  in  the  inter- 
pretation that  children  have  of  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

'Smith  and  Sjodahl,  Doctrine  and  Covenants  Commentary,  1950 
edition;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  286. 


mals.  A  few  of  these  men  are:  Albert  Payson  Ter- 
hune,  Frank  Buck,  Clyde  Beatty,  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  and  Henry  Bergh. 

On  the  west  side  of  Africa  is  a  wide  yellow  river 
called  the  Ogooue.  This  river  runs  through  some  of 
the  wildest  and  most  dense  jungle  in  the  world. 
Snakes,  monkeys,  panthers,  and  crocodiles  abound, 
filling  the  air  full  of  wild  and  frightening  sounds.  At 
one  spot  on  a  bank  of  this  great  river  is  a  clearing 
containing  buildings  of  various  sizes,  made  mostly 
of  materials  found  in  the  jungle.  This  is  the  home 
and  hospital  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  brought 
love  and  kindness  to  the  center  of  the  jungle  where 
fear  and  terror  had  reigned.  His  kindness  is  shown 
to  the  natives  of  the  area,  the  beasts  of  the  jungle, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The  natives  bring  the  sick 
members  of  their  families  to  him  as  well  as  the 
jungle  animals  that  are  in  need  of  help. 

Dr.  Schweitzer's  success  and  fame  are  due  in 
great  measure  to  his  kindness  toward  animals  and 
his  fellow  men.  He  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  ".  .  . 
that  boys  who  destroy  property  or  works  of  art  are 
called  vandals,  but  grown  men  can  destroy  a  species 
of  wild  life  and  be  called  sportsmen."  People  who 
have  kindness  and  respect  for  animals  would  not  let 
such  a  destruction  happen  under  any  name. 

Kindness  and  Cable   Cars 

In  the  early  1870's,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Andrew 
S.  Hallidie  watched  the  horses  that  pulled  the  street 
cars  stumble  and  fall  on  the  slippery  streets  in  San 
Francisco,  California.  When  the  fog  would  roll  in 
over  the  city  from  the  ocean,  it  would  deposit  a  layer 
of  moisture  everywhere.  The  stones  that  had  been 
used  to  pave  the  streets  became  very  slippery.  Often 
the  horses  would  become  exhausted  while  pulling 
the  heavily  loaded  street  cars  around  the  streets  of 
the  city.  They  would  slip  on  the  wet  surfaces  and 
fall  to  the  ground  helpless. 

Mr.  Hallidie  was  a  manufacturer  of  cable,  a  rope 
made  of  metal.  His  concern  about  the  struggling 
horses  and  the  steep  hills  that  surrounded  the  grow- 
ing city  put  his  mind  to  devising  some  way  of  using 
his  cable  to  eliminate  the  heavy  loads  of  the  horses. 
He  soon  worked  out  an  acceptable  design  for  a  cable 
railway  car.  After  great  effort  and  much  talking, 
Mr.  Hallidie  found  some  men  who  were  willing  to  pay 
for  the  development  of  his  idea.  This  event  was  the 
beginning  of  the  famous  cable  cars  in  San  Francisco. 

Organized   Cruelty  Prevention 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Hallidie  was  think- 
ing about  the  injustices  done  to  animals  on  the  west 
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coast  of  the  United  States,  another  man  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  country  was  working  hard  to  strengthen 
a  newly  organized  society  to  help  protect  animals. 
This  man  was  Henry  Bergh,  who  had  traveled  in 
England  and  become  acquainted  with  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Mr.  Bergh  studied  the  English  society  for  a  number 
of  months  and  then  sailed  for  New  York  to  set  up  a 
similar  organization  in  the  United  States. 

The  year  was  1865  and  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
just  recently  been  assassinated.  Street  cars,  carriages, 
wagons  and  all  forms  of  hauling  carts  were  being 
pulled  by  horses.  Animals  of  all  kinds  were  cruelly 
mistreated  by  many  people  who  owned  or  handled 
them.  Just  as  in  San  Francisco,  horses  were  forced 
to  pull  overloaded  street  cars.  The  wealthier  people 
often  put  pieces  of  leather  studded  with  tacks  into 
their  horses'  mouths  so  that  the  horses  would  prance 


around  with  their  heads  held  high.  Cattle  and  sheep 
were  packed  so  closely  together  on  trains  and  ships 
that  many  were  killed  from  suffocation,  thirst,  hunger 
and  exposure.  Sick  and  dying  animals  were  turned 
out  to  roam  the  streets  because  this  was  the  easiest 
way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Such  cruelty  to  animals  made  Henry  Bergh  de- 
vote his  life  and  his  money  to  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  animals.  There  were  some  people  who  supported 
his  efforts,  but  many  became  his  enemies  because  of 
greed  and  indifference. 

Because  of  Henry  Bergh's  untiring  efforts  and  a 
burning  desire  to  see  animals  treated  with  kindness, 
various  states  now  have  anti-cruelty  laws  to  protect 
animals. 

Are  you  treating  your  pets  with  kindness?  How 
do  you  treat  your  family,  your  friends,  and  others? 
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IN  a  well-known  Negro  spiritual,  this  line  is  used: 
"Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  motherless  child."  It 
connotes  a  fleeting  loneliness  that  sometimes  besets 
children  of  all  ages.  For  example,  few  yearnings  lie 
deeper  in  the  human  breast  than  that  of  an  orphan 
yearning  to  know  more  about  himself. 

Deprived,  as  it  was,  of  the  first  great  inheritance 
—  namely,  the  sweet  comfort  of  mother's  care  and 
the  happy  security  of  father's  strength  —  an  orphan, 
sooner  or  later,  senses  gaping  voids  in  his  existence. 

Questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  basic  to  one's 
peace  of  mind,  torment  the  soul.  Who  am  I?  What 
am  I?  Whence  came  I?  Even  we,  who  inherited 
shining  recollections  of  father  and  mother,  still  ask 
ourselves  these  searching  questions.  No  doubt  this 
is  because  there  are  fathers  and  mothers  farther  back 
who  have  also  contributed  to  us. 

Answers  can  be  found  if  we  search  for  them.  Each 
of  us,  through  genealogical  research  and  the  binding 
power  of  the  priesthood,  can  be  sealed  to  parents 
and  to  other  ancestors. 

Or  we  may,  by  doing  nothing,  become  orphans 
from  the  great  family  organization  planned  for  us 
by  a  kind  and  merciful  Father  in  heaven.  Should  this 
happen,  we  would  truly  "feel  like  a  motherless  child," 
and  the  rich  heritage  of  ancestry  would  be  lost  to  us. 

The  ancestry  we  inherit  at  birth  is  a  key  to  all 
that  we  are.  So  significant  is  this  inheritance  that 
the  Book  of  Mormon  broke  a  14-century  silence  with 
these  words  written  by  a  great  prophet  to  a  mighty 


(For   Course   20,   lesson   of  July   8, 
of  general  interest.) 


'Unknown   Forefathers";    and 


nation:  "I,  Nephi,  having  been  born  of  goodly  par- 
ents, ...  (1  Nephi  1:1.) 

Birth,  of  course,  is  not  enough,  miraculous  as  it  is. 
Birth  is  a  gift  from  our  parents  working  in  partner- 
ship with  God.  If  we  would  be  the  Lord's  people, 
there  is  qualifying  work  to  be  done.  Since  Elijah 
came  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  on  Apr.  3,  1836, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  identify  properly  our 
kindred  dead  and  do  their  work  for  them. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  had  been 
born  of  other  parents,  that  we  had  lived  and  died 
before  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  restored. 
We  would  now,  no  doubt,  be  captive  in  a  spirit  prison 
like  unto  that  spoken  of  in  /  Peter.  Perhaps  the 
missionaries  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ  would 
have  contacted  us  there,  proclaiming  liberty  to  us. 
We  would  have  listened,  believed,  even  repented, 
and  voiced  our  desire  to  become  heirs  to  salvation. 

Then  we  would  learn  that  we  must  wait!  Wait  for 
what?  For  that  person  to  act  who  now  occupies  our 
place  on  earth,  who  inherited  our  authority  to  seal 
our  generations  together.  But  when  will  his  heart 
turn  to  us?    Until  it  does,  we  will  never  be  free! 

President  Brigham  Young  described  just  such  a 
situation : 

What  do  you  suppose  the  fathers  would  say  if 
they  could  speak  from  the  dead?  Would  they  not 
say:  "We  have  lain  here  thousands  of  years,  here  in 
this  prison  house,  waiting  for  this  dispensation  to 
come?  Here  we  are,  bound  and  fettered,  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  those  who  are  filthy"?  Why,  if  they  had 
the  power,  the  very  thunders  of  heaven  would  be  in 
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HERITAGE  OF  ANCESTRY 


our  ears,  .  .  .  All  the  angels  in  heaven  are  looking  at 
this  little  handful  of  people,  and  stimulating  them 
to  the  salvation  of  the  human  family!  .  .  .  When  I 
think  upon  this  subject,  I  want  the  tongues  of  seven 
thunders  to  wake  up  the  people.1 

The  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  admonishes 
us  to  get  out  of  debt.  I  believe  that  this  means 
spiritual  as  well  as  financial  debt.  We  owe  great 
obligations  to  the  past.    For  example: 

1.  To  the  early  American  colonists  who  bought 
religious  freedom  with  hardship,  privation,  and  peril. 

2.  To  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  for  his  part  in 
restoring  God's  kingdom  and  the  keys  and  powers  to 
seal  our  ancestors  to  us. 

3.  To  the  Pioneers  who  toiled  at  tremendous 
sacrifice  and  disadvantage,  yet  built  beautiful  tem- 
ples to  God's  specifications  and  for  God's  holy  pur- 
poses. 

4.  To  our  parents,  grandparents,  and  great- 
grandparents,  for  our  rich  human  heritage.  Let  us 
prepare  the  necessary  information  for  them  and  go 
into  the  temples  of  the  Lord,  there  acting  vicariously 
as  saviors  to  them. 

I  thrill  at  the  words  of  President  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff in  telling  us  of  the  occasion  when  the  men  who 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  came 
to  him  in  the  St.  George  Temple  and  requested  that 
they  be  redeemed.  Here  are  their  very  words  as 
reported  to  us  by  President  Woodruff: 

You  have  had  the  use  of  the  Endowment  House 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  yet  nothing  has  ever  been 
done  for  us.    We  laid  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 

^Brigham    Young,    Discourses    of    Brigham    Young,    1926    edition; 
Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  618,  619. 


ment  you  now  enjoy,  and  we  never  apostatized  from 
it,  but  we  remained  true  to  it  and  were  faithful  to 
God/ 

Your  dead  talking?  Mine? 

We  must  not  fail  our  duty  in  these  matters.  The 
facilities  have  never  been  so  remarkably  good  as  they 
are  today.  Microfilms  from  more  and  more  nations 
are  being  processed,  identified,  categorized,  and 
placed  in  the  Genealogical  Association  archives.  As 
these  new  records  stream  in,  our  responsibility  to  be 
about  "our  fathers'  business"  grows  more  insistent. 
If  we  have  such  opportunities  to  do  the  work,  yet 
neglect  to  do  it,  we  shall  regret  it  throughout 
eternity. 

Let  us  start  today  with  our  own  family.  Let  each 
man  be  sealed  to  his  wife  at  the  altar,  and  have  his 
children  sealed  to  him,  so  that  the  family  group 
can  remain  intact.    This  is  our  first  debt. 

Let  us  seek  our  records  as  far  back  as  we  can, 
and  do  the  same  for  each  family  group  as  we  have 
done  for  our  own.  We  must  do  it  before  the  "night 
cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work";  before  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  spirit  world  and  "feel  like  a  mother- 
less child,  a  long  way  from  home."  This  can  be  done 
if  we  have  a  real  desire.  We  will  then  be  worthy  of 
the  rich  heritage  of  our  ancestry. 

— Lamont  B.  Gundersen* 


*  Brother  Gundersen  is  first  counselor  in  the  Genealogical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Church.  He  served  as  bishop  of  East  Millcreek  Ward 
for  five  years  and  president  of  East  Millcreek  Stake  and  Valley  View 
Stake  for  16  years.  He  also  served  a  mission  to  the  North  Central 
States.  He  is  presently  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Utah  Public 
Welfare.  He  was  a  Salt  Lake  County  Commissioner  for  eight  years, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  president  of  Gundersen  Brothers,  Inc.,  real  estate  and 
construction,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pioneer 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

2Wilford   Woodruff,    Journal   of   Discourses,    Vol.    19;   page   229. 
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The  Dangerous 

Threat  of  Incre 
Indebtedness 

by  Elder  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


READ  the  words  of  wise  men  down  through 
the  ages,  and  we  find  over  and  over  again  a 
great  insistence  upon  the  wisdom  of  being  debt-free. 
Shakespeare  put  on  the  lips  of  one  of  his  characters 
in  Hamlet  these  words: 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be;  for  loan  oft 
loses  both  itself  and  friend,  and  borrowing  dulls  the 
edge  of  husbandry. 

And  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  annals  of 
America,  Ben  Franklin,  wrote: 

Think  what  you  do  when  you  run  into  debt;  you 
give  to  another  power  over  your  liberty. 

True,  times  have  changed  since  Franklin's  day; 
but  the  principles  of  truth  and  wisdom  never  change. 
Our  inspired  leaders  have  always  urged  Latter-day 
Saints  to  get  out  of  debt,  live  within  our  means, 
and  pay  as  we  go.  Our  own  Pioneer  forefathers  have 
left  us  a  heritage  of  thrift — of  saving — of  freedom 
from  debt.  Surely  they  would  counsel  us  today: 
"Pay  thy  debt,  and  live." 

I  speak  to  you  today  of  a  twofold  duty  which  all 
of  us  have — a  duty  to  our  country  as  Americans, 
and  a  duty  to  ourselves  as  individuals,  as  children 
of  God.  Never  has  a  nation  been  so  blessed  with 
productivity  as  we  in  this  land.  In  1961  our  output 
of  goods  and  services  reached  the  enormous  value 
of  $522  billion.  There  was  an  increase  in  terms  of 
real  value  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years. 
The  increase  in  output  for  each  person  since  1946 
has  been  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Whence  comes  this  astounding  capacity  to  pro- 
duce? I  am  deeply  convinced  that  it  lies  in  the 
blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father  and  in  the  untram- 
meled  initiative,  enterprise,  and  freedom  of  our 
people. 


(For  Course  25,  lesson  of  July  1,  "Economic  Responsibility  in  a 
Mature  Latter-day  Saint";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  August  19, 
"Wealth";  for  Course  26,  lesson  of  June  17,  "Economic  Security — 
the  Productive  Years,"  and  lesson  of  June  24,  "Economic  Security 
— after  Fifty";  for  home  use;  and  of  general  interest.) 


Yet,  despite  our  wealth,  our  productivity,  our 
material  progress,  do  we  not  see  signs  of  danger 
ahead?  Do  we  not  discern  unhealthy  tendencies, 
perhaps  even  germs  of  decay,  in  a  general  weakening 
of  some  of  our  oldest  American  traditions?  We  must 
ever  remember  that  nations  often  sow  the  sdeds  of 
their  own  destruction  while  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  shift  from  individual  to  governmental 
responsibility  in  many  phases  of  economic  and  social 
life.  There  has  been  a  rapid  shift  of  responsibility 
from  the  states  to  the  federal  government.  In  the 
last  30  years  state  and  local  government  taxes  have 
increased  550  per  cent  while  the  federal  government 
taxes  have  increased  3,275  per  cent.  Thirty  years 
ago  all  taxes — federal,  state,  and  local — took  14  per 
cent  of  our  national  income.  Today,  taxes  take  over 
33  per  cent.  In  28  years  the  national  debt  has 
swollen  to  nearly  $300  billion,  an  average  in  excess 
of  $7,000  for  each  family.  Today  interest  on  the 
national  debt  is  near  $10  billion  a  year — eight  times 
as  great  as  the  entire  federal  indebtedness  back  in 
1915.    Through  a  great  effort,  we  reduced  the  na- 
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tional  debt  by  $4  billion  in  1956.    There  has  been 
no  debt  reduction  since. 

Meantime  our  people  have  come  to  look  to  the 
federal  government  as  the  provider,  at  no  cost  to 
them,  of  whatever  is  needful.  If  this  trend  continues, 
the  states  may  be  left  hollow  shells,  operating  pri- 
marily as  the  field  districts  of  federal  departments 
and  depending  upon  the  federal  treasury  for  their 
support. 

In  the  1962  State  of  the  Union  message  there 
was  not  a  word  from  the  President  about  reducing 
the  public  debt.  In  fiscal  1961  we  are  showing  a 
deficit  of  over  $7  billion  in  spite  of  unprecedented 
prosperity.  The  fiscal  authorities  estimate  that  the 
1963  so-called  balanced  budget  will  end  up  with  a 
deficit  of  several  billions,  largely  because  of  advance 
commitments. 

If  the  budget  is  to  be  in  balance,  why  the  request 
for  a  $10  billion  increase  in  the  debt  limit? 

The  course  of  spending  and  debt  and  inflation 
followed  by  more  spending  and  more  debt  and  more 
inflation  has  become  a  deeply  rutted  road.1 

This  but  illustrates  how  much  easier  it  is  to  go 
into  debt  than  to  get  out. 

Evils  of  Deficit  Spending 

With  the  loss  of  gold  and  a  weakened  competitive 
position  for  world  markets,  this  deficit  spending  — 
the  major  cause  of  inflation  —  is  a  serious  threat 
which,  if  it  is  not  stopped,  could  give  atheistic 
communism  victory  without  firing  a  single  shot. 

History  teaches  that  when  individuals  have  given 
up  looking  after  their  own  economic  needs  and  trans- 
ferred a  large  share  of  that  responsibility  to  the 
government,  both  they  and  the  government  have 
failed.  At  least  twenty  great  civilizations  have  dis- 
appeared. The  pattern  is  shockingly  similar.  All, 
before  their  collapse,  showed  a  decline  in  spiritual 
values,  in  moral  stamina,  and  in  the  freedom  and 
responsibility  of  their  citizens.  They  showed  such 
symptoms  as  deficit  spending,  excessive  taxation, 
bloated  bureaucracy,  government  paternalism,  and 
generally  a  rather  elaborate  set  of  supports,  controls, 
and  regulations  affecting  prices,  wages,  production, 
and  consumption. 

According  to  Maurice  Stans,  prominent  west 
coast  banker  and  columnist  and  President  Eisen- 
hower's budget  director,  experience  shows  that  "no 
nation — not  even  the  strongest  in  the  world — can 
continue  to  pile  up  huge  deficits  without  risking 
inflation,  a  loss  of  integrity  in  its  money,  an  inter- 
national collapse  of  confidence  in  that  nation's 
soundness,  and  worse."  The  end  of  such  a  course 
is  national  bankruptcy. 

Stans  further  states  that  "in  addition  to  direct 


^Omaha  World-Herald,  Jan.  24,  1962. 


debt,  the  government  has  piled  up  huge  unfunded 
liabilities  and  commitments  for  future  spending  that 
total  more  than  the  debt  itself."  Two  years  ago,  as 
budget  director,  he  compiled  a  list  of  these  obliga- 
tions maturing  in  the  future,  mostly  for  past  serv- 
ices, and  it  came  to  about  $450  billion.  Added  to 
the  current  debt  at  close  to  $300  billion,  our  total 
commitments  now  reach  the  almost  incredible  total 
of  $750  billion,  or  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars. 
And  even  this  stratospheric  amount  does  not  include 
another  $250  or  $300  billion  we  will  need  to  collect 
in  future  tax  increases  to  make  good  on  our  present 
promises  under  the  social  security  system. 

Again  I  quote  from  Stans: 

In  the  30  fiscal  years  since  1931,  the  federal 
budget  has  shown  a  surplus  only  six  times,  while  we 
went  in  the  red  24  times.  And  the  national  debt  grew 
and  grew,  even  in  years  of  peace. 

Government  costs  are  booming  because  not 
enough  people  have  been  willing  to  say  "no"  to  gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  spending  pressure 
groups  of  all  kinds  have  been  steadily  and  success- 
fully entreating  Congress  to  provide  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  aids  and  handouts. 

The  public  has  been  offered  more  public  services 
than  it  needs,  and  has  accepted  them  without  reckon- 
ing the  costs. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  while  President  of  the  United 
States,  expressed  what  I  hope  is  the  conviction  of 
all  of  us.    Mark  carefully  his  wise  declaration: 

I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hos- 
tility against  any  form  of  tyranny  over  the  minds 
and  lives  of  men.  To  preserve  our  independence,  we 
must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt. 
We  must  take  our  choice  between  economy  and  lib- 
erty, or  profusion  and  servitude.  If  we  run  into  such 
debts,  we  must  be  taxed  in  our  meat  and  drink,  in 
our  necessities  and  in  our  comforts,  in  our  labors  and 
in  our  amusements.  If  we  can  prevent  the  govern- 
ment from  wasting  the  labor  of  the  people  under  the 
pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy. 

That  government  is  best  which  governs  the  least 
— so  taught  the  courageous  founders  of  this  nation. 
This  simple  declaration  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  all-too-common  philosophy  that  the  government 
should  protect  and  support  one  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  The  policy  of  the  founding  fathers  has 
made  our  people  and  our  nation  strong.  The  oppo- 
site philosophy  leads  to  moral  decay. 

Not  All   Debt  Is  Bad 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  debt  is  bad. 
Of  course  not.  Sound  business  debt  and  reasonable 
debt  for  education  are  elements  of  growth.  Sound 
mortgage  credit  is  a  real  help  to  a  family  that  must 
borrow  for  a  home. 

But  is  it  not  apparent  that  in  the  areas  of  both 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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public  and  personal  debt  the  limitations  of  sound- 
ness have  been  seriously  strained? 

Like  government  debt,  personal  debt  has  sharply 
increased — reaching  a  total  of  $54.8  billion  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  compared  with  only  $9  billion  20 
years  ago.  Consumer  debt  has  increased  tenfold  in 
15  years. 

The  use  of  consumer  credit  predominates  in  the 
purchase  of  durable  goods.  Furniture  stores  reported 
that  63  per  cent  of  total  sales  were  made  on  an 
installment  basis,  19  per  cent  on  charge  accounts, 
and  18  per  cent  for  cash.  Similar  situations  occur 
for  the  sales  of  television  sets,  cars  and  even  some 
nondurable  consumer  goods. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  the  consumer  is 
lured  into  the  purchase  of  goods  by  installment 
credit,  by  misleading  advertising  and  sales  approach- 
es. Once  these  consumers  have  committed  them- 
selves to  a  contract,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  is  increased.  As  Fortune 
Magazine  says,  "The  buying  public  hardly  thinks 
about  the  cost  of  money  at  all." 

Here  are  three  typical  cases: 

Case   1 

Here's  how  a  typical  $100-down-and-$40-a-month 
deal  worked  in  Cleveland: 

Advertised  price  of  the  car  $1,795.00 

But  a  heater  is  necessary  60.00 

So  that  the  cost  now  stands  at  1,855.00 

Add  state  tax  on  $1,855  56.65 

Add  the  cost  of  the  title,  transfer,  etc.  6.36 

So  the  total  cost  is  $1,918.00 

The  buyer  is  talked  into  paying  118.00 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  financed  of  $1,800.00 

Two  years  insurance  194.00 

Which  brings  price  back  to  1,994.00 
Add  interest  at  6  per  cent  and 

carrying  charges  for  two  years  269.00 

And,  as  the  owner  drives  away  he  owes  $2,263.00 

Notes  for  the  payments  are  $40  a  month  (as 
advertised)  for  23  months,  with  a  "balloon  note" 
for  the  balance  falling  due  in  the  twenty-fourth 
month.  So: 

The  buyer  makes  23  monthly  payments  at  $40 
each  ($920.00).  And  the  balloon  note  amounts  to 
$1,343. 
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Meanwhile  the  car  has  depreciated  to  perhaps 
$1,450  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  perhaps  in 
the  same  proportion  during  the  second.  At  any  rate, 
the  owner  cannot  afford  to  pay  out  $1,343  in  a 
lump  sum.  So  he  refinances  the  twenty-fourth  note 
for  another  two  years.    It  works  this  way: 


$1,343.00 
181.00 

200.00 
1,724.00 


920.00 
804.00 
120.30 
146.90 


Amount  of  the  balloon  note 
Add  another  two  years'  insurance 
Add  interest  and  carrying  charges 

for  another  two  years 
And  the  buyer  starts  paying  again  on 

(Remember  this  is  on  a  two-year-old  car  that 

was  advertised  at  $1,795.) 
And  so  he  makes  23  more  payments 

at  $40  each  $ 

And  he  runs  smack  up  against  another 

balloon  note,  this  time  for 
(The  car  is  now  four  years  old.) 
So  he  adds  another  two  years'  insurance 
And  another  two  years'  interest  and 

carrying  charges 
And  he  starts  the  fifth  year  paying  on      $1,071.60 
So  he  makes  23  more  payments,  $40  each  920.00 

And  at  the  end  of  six  years  he  finds  (if  he  both- 
ers to  add  it  up)  that  he  has  paid  out  $2,878  in 
cash,  that  he  still  owes  $151.60,  and  that  his  car  is 
now  worth  perhaps  $150.  Source  for  this  example 
is  "Easy  Auto  Credit  Returns"  (But  Is  It  Really 
Easy?),  Business  Week,  Oct.  29,  1949;  page  21. 

Case  2 

Hidden  clauses.  At  times  an  obscure  clause  in 
the  contract  you  sign  obligates  you  to  buy  something 
which  you  do  not  want  and  cannot  possibly  use. 
An  example  from  the  American  Legion  Magazine 
will  make  clear  what  is  meant: 

"John  and  his  wife  needed  a  new  refrigerator. 
John  knew  they  needed  it  but  felt  that  they  could 
not  afford  it  until  they  had  paid  off  the  car  and 
a  couple  of  other  things.  One  Thursday  evening, 
wifey  inveigled  John  into  an  appliance  store  'just 
to  look.' 

"The  companion  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  was  just 
showing  John  one  of  the  new  Blank  refrigerators; 
and  he  was  saying  that  it  was  swell,  but  they  still 
could  not  afford  it,  when  Temptation  reared  its 
ugly  head. 

"Temptation  took  the  form  of  a  smooth-talking, 
high-pressure  salesman  with  a  quarter-a-day  meter 
in  his  hand.  He  explained  that  they  could  have  one 
of  these  fine  new  super-deluxe  Blank  refrigerators 
for  just  25  cents  a  day.  The  refrigerator  would  be 
delivered  with  the  meter  attached,  and  all  they  had 
to  do  would  be  to  drop  a  daily  two  bits  into  the  slot 
in  the  meter.    Simple.    The  refrigerator  would  run 
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as  long  as  the  meter  was  fed,  and  a  man  would 
come  around  and  empty  the  meter  every  month  until 
the  appliance  was  paid  for. 

"So  John  fell.  After  all,  a  quarter  a  day  does  not 
sound  like  much.  Ummm  hmmmmm.  A  quarter  a 
day  is  over  seven  dollars  a  month — seven  dollars 
they  were  very  definitely  not  going  to  have  to  spare. 
But  the  thing  that  the  salesman  did  not  tell  them 
(it  was  in  a  fine-type  clause  in  the  contract),  the 
thing  that  really  burned  John  to  a  crisp  when  he 
found  out  about  it,  was  the  fact  that  along  with  the 
refrigerator,  they  were  also  buying  the  meter. 
Twenty  bucks,  it  cost  them,  about  twice  what  it  was 
actually  worth.  They  did  not  have  to  have  a  refrig- 
erator, but  the  meter  was  absolutely  useless  after 
it  had  served  its  purpose."  (Source:  "How  to  Keep 
Your  Financial  Balance,"  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, January,  1950;  page  48.) 

Case  3 

A  government  committee  in  Massachusetts,  in- 
vestigating installment  selling  practices,  checked 
on  "6  per  cent"  rates.  In  105  cases  in  which  "six 
per  cent"  was  quoted,  the  rates  actually  were: 

1  case  6  per  cent 

6  cases  actually  between  7  and  10  per  cent 

61  cases  between  11  and  20  per  cent 

19  cases  between  21  and  30  per  cent 

10  cases  between  31  and  100  per  cent 

8  cases  between  101  and  679  per  cent 

Most  automobile  purchasers,  a  state  legislative 
committee  in  Wisconsin  found,  thought  they  were 
paying  between  8  and  12  per  cent  for  credit.  The 
real  rates,  the  committee  estimated,  were  between 
17  and  40  per  cent  and,  in  many  transactions,  even 
higher. 

I  cannot  condemn  too  vigorously  the  purchase 
by  students  of  automobiles  on  credit.  I  am  informed 
that  "each  year  BYU  has  a  large  number  of  students 
discontinue  school  because  they  cannot  keep  up  the 
payments  on  their  automobiles."  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  at  BYU,  students  do  not  need  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Credit  is  a  willing  servant  but  a  cruel  master. 

No  matter  which  income  group  we  select,  the  pro- 
portion of  people  with  such  debt  has  increased  since 
1949.  A  few  years  ago  only  one  family  out  of  three 
owed  personal  debts;  now  more  than  half  have  such 
obligations. 

Why  this  great  increase  in  debt  today? 

Have  incomes  declined  so  that  people  must  bor- 
row money  to  maintain  their  level  of  living?  No; 
incomes  generally  have  shown  a  steady  climb  to  the 
present  record  level. 

Is  there  something  about  the  distribution  of  in- 
come which  explains  this  increase  in  debt?  No; 
strangely  enough,  personal  debt  is  reported  most 
frequently  not  for  the  low,  but  for  the  middle  in- 


come brackets — those   families   with  incomes  from 
$3,000  to  $7,500  annually. 

Fortune  Magazine  summed  it  up  this  way: 

The  young  people  who  someday  will  run  our 
capitalist  economy  —  how  do  they  run  their  own? 
Atrociously.  They  are  so  bemused  by  the  rhythm 
of  equal  monthly  payments,  they  hardly  think  about 
the  cost  of  money  at  all. 

Why  Has  Debt  Increased? 

How,  then,  can  we  explain  the  increase  in  private 
debt? 

One  reason,  I  believe,  is  that  the  adult  experi- 
ence of  many  people  covers  only  the  period  of  the 
war  and  postwar  inflationary  period,  the  years  of 
high  employment  and  high  income  since  the  early 
'forties.  During  these  years,  those  who  went  in  debt 
to  buy  a  home  or  a  farm  saw  the  value  of  their 
equity  increase.  Those  who  bought  cars  or  home 
utilities  experienced  relatively  little  difficulty  in 
paying  for  them.  Wages  and  prices  rose.  Incomes 
increased.  The  longer  one  postponed  a  purchase, 
the  more  he  had  to  pay. 

For  many  of  these  people  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  serious  recession  will  ever  come  again.  Feeling 
secure  in  their  expectations  of  continuing  employ- 
ment and  a  steady  flow  of  wages  and  salaries,  they 
obligate  their  future  income  without  thought  of  what 
they  would  do  if  they  should  lose  their  jobs  or  their 
incomes  were  stopped  for  some  other  reason.  But 
the  best  authorities  have  repeatedly  said  that  we 
are  not  yet  smart  enough  to  control  our  economy 
without  downward  adjustments.  Sooner  or  later 
these  adjustments  will  come. 

Another  reason  for  the  increase  in  debt,  I  believe, 
is  deeper — and  causes  greater  concern.  This  is  the 
rise  of  materialism  as  contrasted  with  spiritual 
values.  Many  a  family,  in  order  to  make  a  "proper 
showing,"  will  commit  itself  for  a  larger  and  more 
expensive  house  than  is  needed,  in  an  expensive 
neighborhood.  Again  almost  everyone  would,  it 
seems,  like  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses.  With  the 
increasing  standard  of  living,  that  temptation  in- 
creases with  each  new  gadget  that  comes  on  the 
market.  The  subtle  and  carefully  planned  tech- 
niques of  modern  advertising  are  aimed  at  the  weak- 
est points  of  consumer  resistance.  And  there  is  a 
growing  feeling,  unfortunately,  that  material  things 
should  be  had  now,  without  waiting,  without  saving, 
without  self-denial. 

How  many  people  stop  to  think  when  they  buy 
on  a  36-months-to-pay  basis  that  they  place  their 
future  earnings  for  three  years  ahead  in  the  hands 
of  moneylenders?  What  is  there  about  a  late  model 
car  that  can  make  such  a  sacrifice  worth  while? 

Worse  still,  a  large  proportion  of  families  with 
personal  debt  have  no  liquid  assets  whatsoever  to  fall 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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back  upon.  What  troubles  they  invite  if  their  income 
should  be  suddenly  cut  off  or  seriously  reduced! 
We  all  know  of  families  who  have  obligated  them- 
selves for  more  than  they  could  pay. 

There  is  a  world  of  heartache  behind  such  cases. 

All  of  us  have  a  patriotic  responsibility  not  to 
contribute  to  the  inflation  danger  by  needlessly 
building  still  higher  the  mountain  of  total  debt.  All 
of  us  as  individuals — and  above  all,  as  members  of 
families — have  an  obligation  in  conscience  not  to 
mismanage  our  resources. 

It  is  not  fair  to  ourselves  or  our  communities  to 
be  so  improvident  in  our  spending  that  the  day  our 
income  stops  we  must  turn  to  relief  agencies  or  the 
Church  for  financial  aid. 

Do  not,  I  solemnly  urge  you,  tie  yourselves  to 
the  payment  of  carrying  charges  that  are  often  ex- 
orbitant. Save  now  and  buy  later,  and  you  will  be 
much  further  ahead.  You  will  spare  yourselves  high 
interest  and  other  payments,  and  the  money  you 
save  may  provide  opportunity  for  you  to  buy  later 
at  substantial  cash  discounts. 

If  you  must  incur  debt  to  meet  the  reasonable 
necessities  of  life — such  as  buying  a  house  and  fur- 
niture— then,  I  implore  you  as  you  value  your 
solvency  and  happiness,  buy  within  your  means. 

So,  use  credit  wisely — to  acquire  an  education,  a 
farm,  to  own  a  home. 

But  resist  the  temptation  to  plunge  into  a  prop- 
erty far  more  pretentious  or  spacious  than  you  really 
need. 

How  much  better  off  you  will  be,  especially 
young  families  just  starting  out,  if  first  you  buy  a 
small  house  which  you  can  expect  to  pay  for  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  Such  a  house  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  values  are  increasing  will  usually  provide 
the  basis  for  a  very  large  down  payment  on  a  bigger 
home  when  you  are  ready  for  it. 

Do  not  leave  yourself  or  your  family  unprotected 
against  financial  storms.  Forego  luxuries,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  to  build  up  savings.  How  wise 
it  is  to  provide  for  the  future  education  of  children 
and  for  old  age. 

The  smaller  the  family  income,  the  more  impor- 
tant it  is  that  every  dollar  be  used  wisely.  Efficient 
spending  and  saving  will  give  the  family  more  secu- 
rity, more  opportunities,  more  education,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Now,  when  personal  incomes  nationally  are  at 
the  highest  level  in  history,  is  the  time  to  pay  off 
obligations. 

I  doubt  that  there  will  be  soon  again  if  ever  a 
more  favorable  time  for  Latter-day  Saints  generally 


to  get  out  of  debt  than  now.  Let  us  use  the  oppor- 
tunity we  have  to  speed  up  repayment  of  mortgages 
and  to  set  aside  provisions  for  education,  possible 
periods  of  decreased  earning  power,  and  emergencies 
the  future  may  hold. 

What  can  we  do  to  prepare  for  what  may  lie 
ahead?  Answers  to  this  question  have  been  repeated 
to  our  people  many  times  over  the  years.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

Follow  These  Rules 

1.  Get  out  of  debt  and  live  within  your  means. 

2.  Save  what  you  can  from  your  income. 

3.  Store  at  least  one  year's  supply  of  food, 
clothing,  and  other  household  necessities. 

4.  Pay  your  tithes  and  offerings. 

5.  Support  the  welfare  plan. 

President  Heber  J.  Grant  often  spoke  against 
going  into  debt.    On  one  occasion  he  observed: 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  will  bring  peace  and 
contentment  into  the  human  heart,  and  into  the 
family,  it  is  to  live  within  our  means,  and  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  is  grinding  and  discouraging 
and  disheartening,  it  is  to  have  debts  and  obligations 
that  one  cannot  meet.2 

Speaking  in  general  conference  in  April,  1938, 
President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  warned  of  the  bur- 
den of  interest,  installment  buying  and  long-time 
debts.    He  said: 

.  .  .  In  my  view  no  home  is  too  good,  no  comfort 
too  great,  no  luxury  too  rich  for  the  very  humblest 
family  that  can  afford  them;  but  for  the  least  essen- 
tial comforts  and  for  all  the  luxuries,  let  me  urge 
you  to  pay  as  you  go.3 

Let  us  never  forget  that  today  we  are  in  the 
biggest  battle  ever  staged.  Our  opponent  is  social- 
ism— the  Welfare  State — and  the  penalty  of  failure 
is  enslavement.  We  must  keep  strong  spiritually, 
morally  and  economically  as  individuals,  families, 
communities  and  as  a  nation.  Only  in  this  course 
is  safety. 

Stewardship,  not  conspicuous  consumption,  is  the 
proper  relationship  of  man  to  material  wealth. 

Let  us  pay  first  our  obligations  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Then  we  will  more  easily  pay  our  debts  to 
our  fellow  men. 

God  grant  us  the  wisdom  and  the  faith  to  heed 
the  inspired  counsel  of  the  priesthood  to  get  out 
of  debt,  to  live  within  our  means  and  to  pay  as 
we  go.4 


2Relief  Society  Magazine,  Vol.  19;  page  302. 

3The  Improvement  Era,  Vol.  41;  page  328. 

4From  an  address  to  the  student  body  of  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, Feb.  28,  1962:  "The  Dangerous  Threat  of  Increasing  In- 
debtedness." 
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"THE  APOSTLE  PAUL" 

The  famous  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  was  the  artist  whose  remarkable  study  of 
Paul  in  prison  is  presented  on  the  following  page. 

Rembrandt  was  born  about  1606  in  Holland  and  was  the  fifth  of  six  children. 
He  was  well  educated  and  held  a  position  on  the  faculty  of  letters  at  the  University 
of  Leyden.  But  he  was  dissatisfied  and  wanted  to  paint.  He  liked  to  model  the 
plastic  form;  he  admired  "the  natural  in  action."  Nature  was  the  sole  master  he 
wished  to  serve. 

He  painted  in  the  paternal  mill,  near  a  narrow  window.  Here  his  taste  devel- 
oped  for  the  play  of  light  on  his  subjects.  This  famous  painting  was  created  in  1632-3. 

Rembrandt  refused  to  be  the  fashionable  painter  his  clients  desired.  Like  all 
men  who  are  ahead  of  their  times,  he  had  to  suffer  for  his  ideas.  His  wife,  Saskia, 
who  had  brought  him  a  large  dowry,  died;  and  he  had  a  hard  time  until  his  death. 

The  artist's  picture  of  Paul  measures  about  three  by  four  feet.  The  coloring 
is  even  darker  than  in  most  Rembrandts.  This  may  be  to  suggest  the  gloom  of 
prison.  One  does  experience  a  rather  lonely  and  sad  feeling  upon  looking  at  this 
work.  Yet  it  is  full  of  richness  —  of  line,  of  coloring,  even  though  somber,  and 
especially  richness  in  the  character  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  eyes  still  contain  a  hint  of  the  preacher's  fire,  but  the  entire  mood  of  the 
portrait  is  reflective.  His  eyes  seem  to  be  looking  deeply  into  the  heart  of  truth. 
His  attitude  is  that  of  reflection,  the  right  hand  with  the  quill,  inert,  the  left  hand 
supporting  the  thinking  forehead.  The  volume  on  the  table  is  also  resting,  supported 
partly  open,  ready  for  the  work  of  thought  to  be  continued. 

The  picture  is  enhanced  by  the  soft  red  coloring  of  the  right  sleeve  and  the  bit 
of  collar  showing  under  the  dark  robe.  The  robe  and  the  chair  shade  without  a 
break  into  the  background,  as  does  the  hairline,  also.  There  is  a  wonderfully  life- 
like, warm  tone  and  texture  to  the  old  wood  of  the  chair  arm. 

We  can  almost  hear  Paul  thinking  in  this  solitude  some  of  the  great  thoughts 
to  which  he  gave  expression. 

—  Ramona  W.  Cannon. 
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Painting  by      Rembrandt 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 
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The  Apostle  Paul 


"The  Lord  said  .  .  .  he  is  a  chosen  vessel 
unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  .  .  . 

—Acts  9:15 


Second  of  a  series  . . . 

ADVENTURES 
OF  THE  SPIRIT 

From  an  interview  with 

President  Hugh  B.  Brown 

OF  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENCY 

by  Wendell  J.  Ashton 


THE  LENGTH  of  a  furrow  in  the  black  soil  of  western  Canada  has  cast  a  lasting 
imprint  on  the  character  of  President  Hugh  B.  Brown.  Few  men  in  this  century  have 
touched  the  imprint  of  the  Restored  Gospel  on  others'  lives  with  the  eloquence  of  this  one- 
time plowboy. 

A  furrow  on  the  Brown  farm  in  Alberta  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  often  long 
as  a  country  mile.  Because  it  was  long,  young  Hugh  could  read  several  pages  uninterrupted 
while  riding  the  sulky  plow.  He  feasted  on  the  Book  of  Mormon.  He  developed  a  love 
and  admiration  for  two  of  its  prophets  particularly:  Nephi  and  King  Benjamin.  The  young 
farmer  also  pored  over  the  Bible,  Dickens,  Cooper,  Keats,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  others. 

As  he  read,  over  those  long  furrows,  Hugh  B.  Brown's  appetite  for  good  literature  grew 
into  hunger.  Out  of  the  chapters  he  devoured,  emerged  heroes;  and  President  Brown  has 
had  many  heroes,  and  two  heroines,  in  his  life. 

His  hunger  for  reading  continues  to  this  day,  at  a  time  when  he  has  the  weight  and 
demands  of  more  responsibility  than  at  any  other  time  in  his  achievement-crowded  career. 
If  you  probe  hard  enough,  you  will  discover  that  much  of  his  reading  now  comes  in  bed  in 
the  morning  —  beginning  before  the  dawn.  At  that  hour  he  may  be  pushing  through  the 
wilderness  with  Nephi;  standing  beside  Paul  before  Agrippa;  pondering  thoughts  from  a  well- 
marked  favorite,  Henry  Wilson  Weiman's  The  Wrestle  of  Religion  with  Truth;  or  from 
other  great  books. 

Books  and  heroes  and  heroines  have  contributed  mightily  to  the  molding  of  the  char- 
acter of  President  Hugh  B.  Brown,  second  counselor  in  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  His  life  is  an  inspiring  witness  of  the  words:  "...  Seek 
ye  out  of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom;  seek  learning,  even  by  study  and  also  by  faith."1 

In  one  of  his  recent  Tabernacle  addresses,  President  Brown  said:  "We  should  all  con- 
tinue to  be  deeply  possessed  by  ideas.  Education  is  not  only  a  lifetime  process,  it  is  an  eter- 
nal process."2 

One  of  Hugh  B.  Brown's  two  heroines  first  stirred  his  appetite  for  literature.  She  was 
his  mother,  Lydia  J.  Brown,  a  tall,  slender  woman  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  "More 
than  any  other,  she  has  influenced  my  life  for  good,"  he  said.  "When  I  was  but  a  small  lad 
looking  after  the  cows  on  the  family  farm  near  Salt  Lake  City,  she  made  me  feel  I  had  some 
kind  of  a  future." 


1  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  88:118. 

2  MIA  Conference,  June  12,  1960. 
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Young  Hugh  at  16  moved  to  Canada,  where 
his  father  had  been  called  to  colonize  for  the 
Church.  At  about  that  time,  when  he  began  rid- 
ing  the  sulky  over  the  long  furrows,  Hugh's  mother 
gave  him  a  picture  he  still  treasures-  Titled  "The 
Bookworm,"  it  portrays  a  man  on  a  stepladder  in 
a  library,  with  a  book  between  his  legs,  another 
under  his  arm,  and  his  other  arm  reaching  for 
one  more  book. 

Hugh  B.  Brown  has  been  reaching  for  books 
much  of  his  life.  But  he  is  anything  but  a  book- 
worm. He  has  fought  in  the  trenches  of  World 
War  I,  and  has  been  a  respected  leader  in  both 
world  wars.  He  has  made  his  mark  as  a  business- 
man,  lawyer,  administrator,  and  Church  leader. 
But  he  will  reiterate  with  Emerson:  "Great  books 
and  thoughts  rule  the  world." 

On  his  first  mission  to  Britain,  in  1904-1906, 
Elder  Brown  was  introduced  to  Parley  P.  Pratt's 
pamphlet,  Voice  of  Warning.  Elder  Pratt's  writ- 
ings held  the  charm  of  a  poet  to  Elder  Brown. 
They  also  led  him  into  the  works  of  an  author 
who  remains  one  of  his  special  favorites  today: 
Parley  P.  Pratt's  brother,  Orson. 

"I  always  come  away  from  Orson  Pratt  feeling 
as  though  I  have  just  had  a  good  meal,"  President 
Brown  told  me  as  we  chatted  at  lunch.  "I  admire 
most  Orson  Pratt's  logic.  It  is  always  unanswer- 
able. He  is  so  profound,  so  deep." 

If  Orson  Pratt  is  the  master  of  logic  in  discuss- 
ing the  Restored  Gospel,  James  E.  Talmage  is  per- 
haps the  foremost  in  explaining  the  Gospel,  in 
President  Brown's  opinion.  "But  as  a  defender  of 
the  faith,  no  pen  is  mightier  than  that  of  B.  H. 
Roberts,"  he  said.  Among  Gospel  sermons  Presi- 
dent Brown  has  enjoyed  most  are  those  of  Presi- 
dents Brigham  Young,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Heber  J. 
Grant,  and  David  O.  McKay. 

President  Brown's  vast  range  of  reading  has 
paused  long  over  Orison  Swett  Marsden's  The 
Secret  of  Achievement,  "a  book  every  young  man 
should  read,"  and  the  volumes  of  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick:  Meaning  of  Prayer,  Meaning  of  Faith, 
Meaning  of  Service,  and  Twelve  Tests  of  Charac- 
ter. President  Brown  has  also  had  his  great  mo- 
ments with  Jay  William  Hudson's  Truths  We 
Live  By,  and  "most  everything  by  and  about  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  and  Winston  Churchill. 

"My  appreciation  of  our  Church  works  is  al- 
ways greatly  enhanced  by  reading  the  wisdom  of 
others,"  President  Brown  added.  "I  always  come 


back  from  Fosdick,  who  is  wonderfully  stimulat- 
ing, thinking  more  than  ever  of  our  Latter-day 
Saint  authors." 

Elder  Brown  had  his  real  introduction  to 
Lincoln  through  reading  a  history  of  the  Civil 
War  for  a  class  at  the  Brigham  Young  College  in 
Logan,  Utah.  That  was  before  Elder  Brown's  first 
mission.  "After  that,  I  could  not  get  enough  of 
Lincoln."  After  lunch  we  moved  to  President 
Brown's  oak-paneled  office  in  the  Church  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Here  I  caught  sight  of  a 
small  white  bust  of  Lincoln  near  the  President's 
desk.  "No  man,  excepting  of  course  the  prophets, 
fitted  his  time  better  than  Abraham  Lincoln,"  he 
said,  admiringly. 

President  Brown,  however,  has  found  more  of 
his  heroes  in  the  scriptures.  One  of  his  guiding 
lights  has  been  the  Apostle  Paul.  "I  got  next  to 
Paul  on  my  first  mission,  in  the  Norwich  Confer- 
ence, in  eastern  England,"  he  said.  "Paul's  fear- 
less and  masterful  defense  before  King  Agrippa 
took  hold  of  me  from  the  start.  Paul's  method  of 
doing  his  work  —  his  sermons,  his  letters  and 
epistles  —  all  are  in  a  class  of  their  own." 

President  Brown's  gray-blue  eyes  smiled 
warmly:  "There  is  nothing  finer  than  Paul's 
thirteenth  chapter  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, his  message  on  charity,"  he  said. 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. "Moses  stands  out  as  the  great  figure  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  President  Brown  mused  as  we 
looked  at  a  broad  wall  of  books  in  his  office.  "But 
none  in  the  Old  Testament  expressed  himself 
with  the  poetic  and  prophetic  grandeur  of  Isaiah. 
I  love  Isaiah. 

"The  gem  of  all  literature,  though,  is  the  New 
Testament,"  he  continued.  "Jesus,  of  course,  is 
alone  as  the  Creator  of  masterful  literature,  of 
words  that  today  are  as  refreshingly  vibrant  as 
when  He  spoke  them." 

President  Brown  picked  up  a  heavy,  new  vol- 
ume from  his  desk.  He  fondled  it  as  a  child  would 
a  kitten.  "Here  is  one  which  will  stimulate  you," 
he  said.  It  was  Mortimer  J.  Alder's  The  Great 
Ideas  —  A  Syntopicon  of  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World.  "Some  great  minds  have  gone 
into  this,"  he  said. 

But  not  all  of  the  minds  which  have  influ- 
enced Hugh  B.  Brown  have  come  from  books. 
The  first  man  to  influence  him  markedly,  of 
course,   was  his  father,  Homer  Manley  Brown. 
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"He  could  do  most  anything  he  set  his  hand  to, 
and  he  was  always  teaching  his  14  children  how 
to  do  things,"  he  recalled.  "My  father  often  said 
that  nothing  is  ever  done  unless  it  is  done  right." 

The  first  person,  other  than  his  parents,  to 
make  a  great  impression  on  Hugh  B.  Brown  was 
his  mission  president,  Heber  J.  Grant.  "His  ring- 
ing testimony  still  stirs  me  when  I  think  of  it," 
President  Brown  said.  "President  Grant  took  a 
personal  interest  in  me  when  I  was  just  a  raw, 
freckled  cowboy  from  western  Canada.  He  let  me 
feel  I  could  become  something  some  day." 

President  Brown  recalled  one  of  his  first  great 
tests.  A  minister  had  challenged  some  of  the 
elders  to  a  debate.  The  elders  asked  President 
Grant  if  they  should  accept.  "Yes,  tell  him  we'll 
take  him  on,"  President  Grant  replied.  "I'll  send 
Hugh  Brown  as  our  spokesman."  The  debate  was 
held  before  a  sizable  crowd.  The  young  Mormon 
held  his  own. 

Returning  to  the  Lethbridge  area  of  western 
Canada,  Elder  Brown  received  a  Church  call 
which  brought  him  close  to  another  man  who 
greatly  influenced  him.  He  was  Dennison  Emer 
Harris,  father  of  the  late  Franklin  S.  Harris,  for- 
mer president  of  Brigham  Young  University  and 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College. 

The  elder  Harris  chose  Hugh  Brown  to  be 
one  of  his  counselors  in  the  bishopric.  "His  was 
a  rugged  wisdom,"  President  Brown  remembered. 
"I  shall  never  forget  when  a  woman  who  had 
sinned  came  before  our  bishopric.  We  heard  her 
story.  Then  Bishop  Harris,  who  was  old  enough 
to  be  my  father,  asked  for  the  suggestions  of  his 
counselors.  The  other  counselor  moved  that  she 
be  excommunicated  from  the  Church.  I  seconded 
the  motion.  Then  Bishop  Harris  said:  'It's  good 
that  God  is  an  old  man.  I  am  going  to  forgive 
her.'  " 

Elder  Brown  learned  from  James  E.  Talmage's 
books.  He  drew  much  from  Elder  Talmage  the 
man,  too.  "He  was  a  busy  man,"  President  Brown 
recalled.  "But  he  took  time  out  to  talk  to  me,  to 
teach  me." 

Elder  Brown  met  another  towering  character 
quite  by  accident,  when  young  Hugh  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Brigham  Young  College  in  Logan.  At  the 
time,  Elder  Brown  was  living  with  his  future 
mother-in-law,  Zina  Young  Card.  She  invited  the 
husband  of  a  niece  to  dinner  one  day.  He  was 


John  A.  Widtsoe,  then  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Utah  (later  Utah  State  Agricul- 
tural College  and  now  Utah  State  University). 
"In  that  first  meeting  Brother  Widtsoe  chatted 
with  me  as  a  father  would  to  his  son,"  President 
Brown  said.  "He  gave  me  a  real  sales  talk  on 
education.  More  than  that,  he  took  time  to  advise 
me  on  the  specific  subjects  I  should  take  for  pre- 
paring for  a  career. 

"But  of  all  the  men  I  have  met,  none  have  I 
loved  and  admired  more  than  President  David  O. 
McKay,"  President  Brown  said.  "He  is  a  man  of 
far-reaching  vision,  an  inspiring  leader  with  the 
human  touch.  He  is  a  tireless  worker,  a  voracious 
reader,  and  a  loving  father.  He  is  a  great  prophet 
of  God." 

"When  did  you  first  meet  President  McKay?" 
I  asked. 

"That  is  a  day  I  shall  never  forget,  nor  will  he, 
I  suppose,"  President  Brown  answered.  "It  was  in 
June,  1908.  Zina  and  I  were  on  our  honeymoon  at 
Waterton  Lakes  in  southern  Alberta.  President 
and  Sister  McKay  had  been  visiting  Alberta  Stake, 
and  the  stake  president,  Edward  J.  Wood,  had 
brought  them  over  to  Waterton  for  a  rest.  The 
McKays  and  the  Browns  had  adjoining  tents. 
During  our  stay,  Elder  McKay  and  I  enjoyed  some 
fishing  —  in  different  boats.  I  caught  a  large  trout, 
and  was  quick  to  boast  of  my  achievement  to 
Elder  McKay  when  his  boat  came  in.  He  listened 
patiently,  smiled,  then  pulled  out  an  even  larger 
trout  from  his  boat." 

Men  and  books  have  helped  shape  immeasur- 
ably the  destiny  of  President  Hugh  B.  Brown.  You 
feel  their  influence  as  you  chat  with  him.  His 
voice  is  rich  as  a  great  organ's.  As  the  worlds  flow, 
even  over  a  plate  of  broiled  liver,  there  is  a  maj- 
esty in  them.  At  times  they  flow  like  poetry.  His 
language  is  regal.  But  it  is  warm,  and  there  is  also 
a  blend  of  the  practical,  as  down-to-earth  as  the 
black,  furrowed  soil  of  Alberta. 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  lives  and  books  which 
have  helped  me,"  he  will  tell  you,  humbly.  "I  am 
not  much.  But  this  office  I  hold  in  the  Church  is 
a  sacred  one.  Yes,  I  am  grateful  to  many,  and 
none  more  than  the  other  woman  who  has  done 
so  much  for  me  —  my  wife,  Zina.  No  one  has 
inspired  me  as  has  she,  particularly  when  my  for- 
tunes have  been  low.  I  strive  to  be  worthy  of  her 
and  my  children.  It  is  well  to  have  good  ancestors. 
It  is  well,  too,  to  try  to  be  one  yourself." 


I  i       ■  ■. 
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Paul  Became 
a  Great  Apostle  and  Missionary 


by  Marie  F.  Felt 


« 


PAUL  was  raised  in  the  city  of  Tarsus,  which 
was  located  200  or  so  miles  north  of  Palestine. 
Paul's  parents  were  Hebrews.  When  their  son 
was  born,  they  named  him  Saul  after  the  first  king 
the  Israelites  had.  Saul  was  his  Jewish  name.  But 
Saul's  father  was  also  a  Roman  citizen.  Saul  was, 
therefore,  born  a  Roman  citizen;  and,  in  addition  to 
his  Jewish  name,  he  used  a  Roman  name — Paul. 
We  shall  learn  about  him  under  both  names. 

Now  Saul's  father  was  a  Pharisee.  This  meant 
that  he  believed  with  others  in  a  strict  observance 
of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  they  interpreted  it. 

Saul's  father  was  a  very  good  father.  He  wanted 
his  son  to  be  well  educated.  In  their  home  Saul 
learned  first  about  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  this 
subject  was  taught  to  him  as  the  Pharisees  under- 
stood and  believed  it. 

When  young  Saul  (or  Paul)  was  6  years  old,  his 
father  no  doubt  sent  him  to  school  at  the  local 
synagogue.  Here  the  teacher  taught  him  the  rules 
or  laws  of  God  which  he  should  obey. 

Soon  Saul's  father  could  tell  that  his  son  was  a 
very  unusual  boy  and  that  he  learned  readily.  It 
was  decided  to  send  him  to  Jerusalem  and  place  him 
in  school  with  a  great  teacher  there.  Saul  was  very 
sincere  and  very  much  a  scholar,  and  his  teacher 
was  pleased  with  him. 

The  Jewish  people  were  unhappy  with  their 
Roman  rulers.  They  were  being  ruled  by  force  in- 
stead of  by  love,  and  their  talk  constantly  was  of 
the  promised  Messiah  whom  they  hoped  would  come 
to  relieve  them  from  this  oppression. 

Because  of  this  feeling  among  the  people,  some- 
thing happened  that  caused  a  lot  of  excitement.  It 
was  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
to  the  people.    He  said  that  soon  the  Messiah  would 


(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  June  3,  "Paul's  First  Mission,"  and 
lesson  of  July  22,  "Paul's  Contributions  to  the  Church";  and  for 
home  use.) 


come  but  that  there  was  still  time  for  all  to  repent 
and  thus  be  prepared  to  receive  Him. 

Exciting,  too,  was  the  news  going  around  that  a 
young  man  from  Nazareth  was  preaching  and  doing 
things  even  more  wonderful  than  was  John.  He  was 
healing  lepers.  He  was  making  the  blind  see  and 
the  deaf  hear.  He  could  even  raise  the  dead.  Wher- 
ever He  went,  people  followed  Him;  and  the  ordinary 
people  loved  Him.  Surely,  some  people  thought,  He 
must  be  the  Messiah. 

But  the  Pharisees  and  other  Jewish  leaders  ob- 
jected. If  the  people  followed  this  man  and  He 
should  be  recognized  as  their  leader,  the  Pharisees 
and  the  other  leaders  would  lose  their  importance. 
AH  that  they  taught  and  believed  would  be  replaced 
by  this  new  prophet,  and  this  prospect  they  did  not 
like.    What  could  they  do  to  prevent  it? 

As  they  thought  about  this  more  and  more,  they 
decided  what  to  do.  Jesus  called  Himself  the  Son 
of  God.  This  made  Him  guilty  of  blasphemy  (see 
Matthew  26:63-66),  they  thought;  and  this  crime 
was  punishable  by  death.  They  did  all  they  could 
to  bring  about  His  death. 

Jesus  was  eventually  put  to  death  as  the  Jewish 
leaders  wanted  Him  to  be.  His  disciples  were  fright- 
ened and  confused;  at  least  they  were  until  the 
resurrection  of  their  Lord  and  Master  and  that  great 
day  of  Pentecost.  From  then  on  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  convinced  that  they  must  energetically  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  all  the  Jews.  Their  message 
was  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  their  Messiah; 
that  He  had  been  put  to  death  and  had  even  now 
ascended  into  heaven.  They  said  that  He  would 
return  again  some  day. 

Now  the  Pharisees  understood  what  this  new 
preaching  meant.  They  felt  it  necessary  to  see  that 
the  people  believed  that  this  man  Jesus  was  not  the 
Messiah,  but  only  a  teacher;  otherwise  they  would 
still  lose  their  leadership.   It  was  equally  important 
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to  the  followers  of  Jesus  that  the  people  know  that 
He  really  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Thus 
the  trouble  began. 

To  Saul,  Christianity  was  all  wrong  and  its  be- 
lievers were  leading  Jewish  people  away  from  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.  He  became  active  in  seeking 
out  Christians  and  bringing  them  to  the  Jewish 
leaders.  In  this  he  thought  he  was  doing  right.  He 
went  to  the  Jewish  high  priest  in  Jerusalem  and 
asked  for  letters  to  the  synagogues  in  Damascus 
which  would  state  ".  .  .  that  if  he  found  any  .  .  . 
[Christians],  whether  they  were  men  or  women,  he 
might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem."  (Acts 
9:2.) 

Saul  took  his  journey  toward  the  city  of  Damas- 
cus. ".  .  .  Suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him 
a  light  from  heaven:  And  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me?  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou, 
Lord?  And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou 
persecutest:  . . . 

"And  he  trembling  and  astonished  said,  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  him,  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be 
told  thee  what  thou  must  do."     (Acts  9:3-6.) 

Now  the  men  who  were  traveling  with  Paul  (or 
Saul)  stood  speechless.  They  had  heard  a  voice  but 
they  saw  no  one.  They  saw  Saul  rise  from  where  he 
had  fallen  but  his  eyes  had  been  blinded.  He  could 
not  see,  so  they  "...  led  him  by  the  hand,  and 
brought  him  into  Damascus." 

In  this  city,  Saul  waited  for  three  whole  days, 
neither  eating  nor  drinking.  He  was  waiting  for 
further  instructions,  for  Jesus  had  said,  ".  .  .  Go 
into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou 
must  do." 

As  Saul  waited,  the  Lord  spoke  in  a  vision  to  a 
good  man  whose  name  was  Ananias,  ".  .  .  Arise,  and 
go  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  in- 
quire in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of 
Tarsus:    for  behold,  he  prayeth." 

Then  he  said  that  Saul  had  seen  Ananias  in  a 
vision  and  knew  that  Ananias  would  come  and  put 
his  hand  on  him  ".  .  .  that  he  might  receive  his 
sight."    (Acts  9:8,  6,  11,  12.) 

Now  Ananias  was  very  much  surprised.  He  had 
heard  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  He  knew  that  this  was  the 
man  who  delighted  in  persecuting  the  Christians, 
and  Ananias  could  not  understand  why  the  Lord 
wanted  to  help  him. 

The  Lord  knew  what  Saul  had  done;  but  He 
also  knew  that  Saul  had  acted  in  ignorance,  not 
understanding  the  message  and  principles  that  Jesus 
had  taught  His  followers.  The  Lord  knew  that  Saul 
was  really  a  very  good  man. 


So  the  Lord  told  Ananias  that  Saul  was  a  very 
fine  person,  that  he  was  a  chosen  vessel  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  had  been  especially  chosen  to  bear  to 
both  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  his  testimony  about 
Jesus  and  His  mission.  Saul  would  also  suffer  much 
because  of  his  belief  in  Jesus.  He  would  be  perse- 
cuted as  he  had  persecuted  others. 

So  Ananias  went  his  way  and  soon  came  to  the 
house  where  Saul  was.  Then,  as  he  put  his  hands 
upon  Saul,  he  told  Saul  that  Jesus  had  sent  him, 
Ananias,  that  Saul  might  receive  his  sight  and  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"And  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  [if] 
it  had  been  scales:  and  he  received  sight  forthwith, 
and  arose,  and  was  baptized."  (Acts  9:18.) 

To  know  that  Jesus  was  really  the  Christ,  the 
Messiah,  was  a  new  and  glorious  thing  to  Saul.  He 
was  grateful  that  Jesus  had  been  good  enough  to 
tell  him  how  very  wrong  he  had  been.  He  had  not 
known  before  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 

With  his  eyesight  restored,  Saul  was  eager  to 
know  more  about  Jesus.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  he 
was  with  the  disciples  in  Damascus  for  a  while.  With 
great  courage  and  without  fear  of  what  his  former 
friends  might  think,  he  preached  about  Jesus  in  the 
synagogue,  telling  everyone  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God. 

Now  the  people  who  heard  him  were  amazed. 
They  asked  each  other  if  this  was  not  the  same  man 
who,  up  to  now,  had  tried  to  capture  the  followers 
of  Christ  and  take  them  bound  to  the  chief  priests. 
To  have  him  change  so  suddenly  was  hard  for  them 
to  understand. 

But  Saul  was  really  changed.  He  knew  now  that 
he  was  right  and  that  Jesus  was  really  the  Christ. 
Now  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  telling 
others  what  he  had  come  to  know.  He  was  really 
sorry  and  repented  of  the  wrong  he  had  done.  All 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Master. 

Instructions  for  Preparing  Puzzle  Picture  and  Story: 

Using  a  tracing  paper,  copy  the  blue  cutting  lines 
from  the  back  of  the  picture  of  Paul's  conversion 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  and  transfer  the  lines  to 
the  back  of  the  cardboard  on  which  the  picture  is 
to  be  mounted.  The  cardboard  should  be  fairly 
thick  and  sturdy.  With  a  hand  coping  saw,  a  jigsaw 
or  scissors,  depending  on  the  type  of  cardboard  used, 
cut  the  mounted  picture  along  the  indicated  lines. 

When  the  puzzle  has  been  put  together  by  the 
students,  tell  them  the  story  of  Paul.  The  picture 
which  has  no  blue  cutting  lines  should  not  be  used 
as  a  puzzle,  but  should  be  used  in  telling  the  story. 
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The  Songs  of  the  Heart 

by  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 

For  my  soul  delighteth  in  the  song  of  the  heart; 
yea,  the  song  of  the  righteous  is  a  prayer  unto  me, 
and  it  shall  be  answered  with  a  blessing  upon  their 
heads.  — Doctrine  and  Covenants  25:12. 


OF  all  the  teachers  and  officers  in  the  Sunday 
School,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
Sunday  School  chorister.  Sixteen  of  the  precious  45 
minutes  of  the  worship  service  are  in  his  hands.  He 
directs  the  entire  congregation  in  singing  the  "songs 
of  the  heart."  He  is  responsible  if  every  member  of 
the  audience  does  not  sing  wholeheartedly  and  feel 
the  spiritual  uplift  from  each  hymn.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  leading  the  hymn  in  such  a  way  that  the 
members  of  the  School  learn  the  words.  Extremely 
little  of  this  precious  time  should  be  used  by  the 
chorister  in  talking.  The  bishopric  and  the  super- 
intendency  should  so  conduct  the  Sunday  School  as 
to  allow  full  time  for  the  hymn  practice. 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  an  article  written 
for  The  Instructor  in  January,  1954,  by  Dr.  N.  Wood- 
ruff Christiansen,  then  professor  of  instrumental 
music  at  Utah  State  University,  under  the  title, 
"Hymns  Have  Personality,  Too." 

"As  a  student  at  the  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College  I  attended  Sunday  School  in  the  Logan 
Fifth  Ward.  .  .  Two  features  of  the  Sunday  School 
were  .  .  .  up-to-date  and  still  remain  vividly  in  my 
memory.   They  were  singing  and  class  instruction.  .  . 

"The  spirit  and  message  of  the  hymns  carried 
conviction  because  of  the  interpretation  given  them 
by  an  able  chorister.  Singing  the  hymns  was  a 
spiritual  experience,  not  a  routine  drill.  .  . 

"What  constitutes  effective  singing  practice? 
First,  we  should  recognize  the  fact  that  each  hymn 
has  its  own  character  or  personality  and  carries  an 
individual  message.  The  character  and  message 
must  be  carefully  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  the 
chorister,  assisted  by  the  organist. 

"The  chorister  can  obtain  effective  and  inspiring 
singing,  or  he  can  hinder  it.  No  congregation  can 
sing  beyond  the  chorister.  Through  him  the  singing 
comes  to  life;  he  is  the  interpreter,  the  congregation 
is  his  instrument.  The  words  carry  a  message  of  joy, 
exultation,  sorrow,  supplication,  or  triumph.  A  good 
composer  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  words  and 


given  them  an  appropriate  musical  setting.  The 
chorister  now  represents  the  author  and  the  com- 
poser in  an  effort  to  have  the  singing  group  recreate 
the  song.  The  tempo  should  be  comfortable,  and 
musical  phrasing  observed.  Failure  to  observe  these 
points  may  make  a  dirge  out  of  a  song  of  joy,  a  'pep 
song'  out  of  a  hymn  of  contemplation,  or  a  lusty 
shout  out  of  a  prayer. 

"Each  member  of  the  congregation  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  effective  singing.  Speak  the 
words  precisely  in  the  manner  of  choral  reading  and 
according  to  the  pulse  set  up  by  the  chorister.  Other- 
wise the  poetry  may  become  jumbled.  Only  through 
precision  can  good  results  be  obtained.  Only  by 
following  the  conductor's  beat  can  clarity  be  as- 
sured. . . 

"Theodore  Thomas  said,  'Popular  music  is  fa- 
miliar music'  New  hymns  will  become  well  liked 
only  as  they  become  familiar. 

"In  a  Sunday  School  which  recently  came  under 
my  observation,  the  chorister  employed  a  unique 
method  of  introducing  a  new  hymn.  A  double  mixed 
quartet,  previously  rehearsed,  first  sang  it  for  the 
audience.  This  method  is  educationally  sound,  as 
the  total  effect  is  first  obtained  and  details  are 
worked  out  later. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  congregation  also  should 
attempt  singing  new  hymns  as  a  whole.  Difficult 
passages  may  then  be  located  and  learned  in  a  brief 
drill.  It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  that  the 
chorister  and  organist  have  previously  studied  and 
prepared  the  hymn  for  presentation. 

"Even  though  the  practice  period  is  brief,  a  skill- 
ful attempt  at  learning  new  selections  should  be 
made.  The  results  will  be  an  enrichment  of  our 
hymn  singing.  .  ." 

Dr.  Christiansen,  in  an  effort  to  find  out  how 
many  hymns  were  being  used  in  1952  in  his  stake  of 
six  wards,  reported  63,  65,  67,  70,  75  and  90. 

With  hymns,  we  sing  the  Gospel  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


MUSIC  AND  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 


Music,  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
the  worship  service,  both  in  time  consumed  and  in 
its  influence  on  the  worshipers,  is  nevertheless  the 
part  of  the  service  most  often  disregarded  by  the 
superintendency.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  the 
feeling  that  the  superior  musical  skill  of  the  chorister 
and  the  organist  makes  it  undesirable  for  the  super- 
intendency to  supervise  the  musical  part  of  the  serv- 
ice. Granted  that  this  feeling  may  be  justified  as  far 
as  musical  experience  is  concerned,  but  it  does  not 
justify  the  frequent  conclusion  that  the  superintend- 
ency must  leave  the  music  department  entirely  alone. 

There  are  standards  of  conducting  the  musical 
part  of  the  worship  service  which  every  superintend- 
ency should  know  and  actively  help  to  maintain.  The 
following  check  list  for  Senior  Sunday  School  music 
does  not  require  musical  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendency,  and  it  may  help  in  bringing  the 
superintendency  closer  to  helping  the  chorister  and 
organist  in  their  functions  as  officers  of  the  Sunday 
School  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendency: 

1.  Does  the  chorister  memorize  the  songs  in  ad- 
vance, or  does  he  demonstrate  his  lack  of  preparation 
by  holding  the  hymnbook  in  front  of  him  while  he  is 
leading  the  hymns?  One  has  only  to  see  two  choris- 
ters in  operation,  one  holding  a  book  in  his  hand  and 
the  other  leading  from  memory,  to  realize  how  im- 
portant this  preliminary  homework  is  in  bringing 
fervor,  unity,  and  appreciation  to  the  congregational 
singing. 

2.  Do  the  chorister  and  organist  meet  during  the 
week  to  rehearse  the  hymns  to  be  sung  the  following 
Sunday  morning?  If  they  do,  a  unity  of  expression 
is  evident.  If  they  do  not,  superintendencies  will 
probably  notice  comments  from  the  chorister  to  the 
organist  to  play  louder  or  softer,  faster  or  slower,  or 
to  repeat  a  passage.  Such  comments  are  sometimes 
embarrassing  to  the  organist  and  disconcerting  to 
the  congregation.    Certainly  they  detract  from  the 


worship  atmosphere.  Choristers  and  organists  who 
practice  together  during  the  week  understand  each 
other  by  silent  signals,  and  comments  which  are 
disrupting  to  the  smooth  flow  of  the  music  become 
unnecessary. 

3.  Is  the  hymn  practice  conducted  in  a  reverential 
manner?  It  should  be  remembered  that  normally 
the  hymn  practice  immediately  follows  the  opening 
prayer.  As  each  member  of  the  congregation  raises 
his  head  and  opens  his  eyes,  it  is  preferable  that  he 
hear  the  strains  of  the  practice  hymn  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  practice  period.  Far  too  often,  however, 
after  the  "Amen"  of  the  invocation,  the  chorister 
takes  over,  comes  to  the  front  and  says,  "Turn  to 
number  41,"  or  "Our  practice  song  is  number  41," 
and  delves  into  an  introductory  talk.  The  shock  of 
the  transition  from  worship  to  the  learning  exercise 
is  so  great  that  the  worship  atmosphere  is  lost.  Music, 
not  words,  preferably  commences  the  hymn  practice. 
If  comments  are  necessary,  or  are  recommended  by 
the  general  board  or  stake  board,  they  can  be  made 
while  the  music  is  softly  played.  The  most  experi- 
enced choristers  find  that  by  knowing  their  hymn 
in  advance  they  can,  by  proper  indications,  keep  their 
comments  at  a  minimum.  Certainly  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  announce  the  hymn  number  or  to  take 
a  vote  of  the  congregation  as  to  what  hymn  to  sing. 

4.  Does  the  organist  always  attend  prayer  meet- 
ing so  that  he  is  ready  to  commence  the  devotional 
prelude  when  it  should  be  played? 

5.  Does  the  chorister  always  attend  prayer  meet- 
ing? Has  he  assigned  to  some  pupil  the  responsibility 
of  placing  the  hymn  numbers  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  of  distributing  the  hymnbooks? 

The  superintendency's  tactful  attention  to  these 
items  should  make  the  chorister  and  organist  appre- 
ciative of  the  superintendency's  interest  and  keep  the 
devotional  exercises  what  they  are  intended  to  be — 
a  worship  service. 

— Superintendent  David  Lawrence  McKay. 


Answers  to  Your  Questions. 


May  Children   Give   Senior  Worship   Service? 

Q.    Could  the  Junior  Sunday  School  give   the 
opening  exercises  for  the  adult  Sunday  School? 

— North  Weber  Stake. 


A.  There  is  no  provision  recommended  in  the 
Handbook  for  such  a  procedure  where  the  Sunday 
School  is  divided  between  a  Junior  and  a  Senior 
School.  — Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 
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Revised  Plan  for  Memorized  Recitations. 


The  purpose  of  the  scripture 
memorization  in  the  Sunday 
School  worship  service  is  to  help 
Sunday  School  students  become 
familiar  with  and  to  memorize  cer- 
tain missionary  scriptures  in  antici- 
pation of  their  own  missionary 
service  to  the  Church  and  in  sup- 
port of  their  own  beliefs. 

The  purpose  of  the  2  ]/2  -minute 
talk  which  accompanies  the  scrip- 
ture is  to  explain  to  the  congrega- 
tion in  general,  and  to  the  class 
reciting  the  scripture  in  particular, 
the  doctrinal  implication  of  the 
memorized  scripture  as  used  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church. 

The  recommended  passages  for 
memorization  will  be  taken  from 
A  Uniform  System  for  Teaching 
Investigators,  published  by  the 
Church  in  August,  1961.  These 
scriptures  will  be  repeated  every 
two  to  four  years. 

Rather  than  a  selection  of  scrip- 
tures which  correlate  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  each  course,  the 
following  subjects  of  missionary 
value  will  be  covered:  God  (God- 
head), faith,  repentance,  baptism, 
Holy  Ghost,  Book  of  Mormon,  sac- 
rament, resurrection,  apostasy,  res- 


toration, atonement,  plan  of  sal- 
vation, priesthood  and  Church  gov- 
ernment, and  baptism  for  the  dead. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  overuse  or 
under  use  of  certain  passages, 
specific  scriptures  will  be  assigned 
to  each  course  for  memorization. 
So  that  a  high  degree  of  relation- 


Memorized  Recitations. 


ship  will  exist  between  the  recited 
scripture  and  the  accompanying 
2 14  -minute  talk,  a  small  committee 
of  general  board  members  who  are 
close  to  the  missionary  program 
of  the  Church  will  produce  the  en- 
tire series  of  outlined  talks. 

— Ralph  B.  Keeler. 


for  July  1,  1962 

To  be  memorized  by  students  in 
Courses  10  and  18  during  May  and 
June,  and  recited  in  the  worship 
service  July  1  (taken  from  A  Uni- 
form System  for  Teaching  Investi- 
gators). 

Course  10: 

"Yea,  behold,  I  will  tell  you  in 
your  mind  and  in  your  heart,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  shall  come 
upon  you  and  which  shall  dwell  in 
your  heart. 

"Now,  behold,  this  is  the  spirit 
of  revelation;  behold,  this  is  the 
spirit  by  which  Moses  brought  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  Red 
Sea  on  dry  ground." 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  8:2,  3. 


Course  18: 

"Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I 
have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you, 
that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should 
remain:  that  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he 
may  give  it  you." 

— John  15:16. 


Coming  Events 

May  13,  1962 
Mother's  Day 

*  •  • 
June  10,  1962 

'Bring-a-Friend"  Sunday 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board 
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Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 
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The  Trouble  with  Communication 


by  J.  Smith  Jacobs' 


WITH  all  the  pressures  of  modern  day  society, 
with  all  the  rapid  changes  being  made  in 
human  relations  and  expectancies,  with  all  the  dif- 
ferences that  can  accumulate  and  pyramid  when 
people  do  not  take  time  to  communicate  with  each 
other  properly,  it  is  little  wonder  that  we  have  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  point  of  view,  and  perspective. 
And  it  is  certain  that  we  need  to  have  more  oppor- 
tunities to  get  our  differences  identified  and  ironed 
out. 

Realizing  this,  our  bishop  called  two  special 
meetings.1  He  met  with  ward  members  from  12  to  20 
years  of  age,  while  his  counselor  met  with  their 
parents.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  recognize 
the  specific  problems  we  were  having  with  our  young 
people.  This  included  their  failure  to  attend  meetings 
regularly,  coming  to  meetings  late,  not  attending 
their  classes,  going  to  the  corner  drugstore  during 


(For  Course  25,  lessons  of  May  6  and  13,  "Understanding  the 
Adolescent";  and  for  all  Gospel  teachers.) 

iThese  meetings  took  place  in  the  Oceanside  Ward,  Palomar  Stake, 
California. 

*  Brother  Jacobs,  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  lives  in  Fall  River 
Mills,  California,  where  he  is  superintendent  of  the  Fall  River  Joint 
Unified  School  District  (five  elementary  schools  and  one  high  school). 


class  time,  not  respecting  their  elders,  not  respecting 
authority,  and  not  practicing  reverence. 

The  next  thing  we  admitted  was  that  rearing 
young  folks  has  always  been  a  problem  to  adults; 
and,  the  farther  apart  we  get,  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  communicate  with  each  other. 

We  tried  to  spell  out  some  of  the  difficulties  re- 
lated to  communicating  with  each  other  as  adults. 
We  acknowledged  that  this  is  not  very  easy,  either. 
Each  has  his  own  point  of  view,  his  own  desires,  his 
own  expectancies,  and  his  own  pride.  When  all  of 
these  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  under- 
stand a  bit  more  why  people  sometimes  do  not  hear 
what  we  say,  do  not  hear  us  correctly,  or  will  not 
agree  with  us  if  our  ideas  differ  from  theirs. 

Our  next  step  was  to  identify  some  expectancies 
that  each  of  us  have  which  sometimes  come  into 
conflict  with  the  expectancies  of  others.  The  ward 
authorities  expect  parents  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  youth  get  to  their  meetings 
regularly,  punctually,  and  ready  for  instruction. 
They  expect  the  parents  to  sustain  them  in  their 
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administrative  decisions,  to  take  over  teaching  posts, 
and  to  carry  the  normal  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood— even  at  Church.  They  also  expect  good  con- 
duct of  the  youth,  including  respect  for  authority, 
cooperation,  self-discipline,  loyalty,  and  appreciation. 
All  of  these  appear  to  be  normal  expectancies  — 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  in 
authority. 

Then  we  looked  at  the  expectancies  of  the  par- 
ents. Parents  generally  expect  the  ward  to  be  well 
administered.  They  expect  well-organized  meetings 
which  are  properly  staffed,  properly  conducted,  and 
properly  supervised.  They  expect  the  Church  pro- 
gram to  be  well  balanced,  which  implies  being  geared 
to  the  interests,  needs,  abilities  and  degree  of  ma- 
turity of  the  youth.  They  expect  a  reasonable 
decorum  —  one  that  does  justice  to  the  Church 
goals  regarding  reverence  —  and  respect  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  for  one's  elders,  for  those  in 
authority,  and  for  each  other. 

Parents  also  tend  to  expect  that  meetings  will  be 
reasonable  in  number  and  length.  They  all  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  added  emphasis  on  scholarship  at 
school  and  feel  that  the  ward  authorities  should 
recognize  the  increased  demands  on  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  youth  at  school.  They  also  expect 
the  meetings  to  begin  on  time,  to  hold  their  chil- 
dren's interest,  and  to  end  on  time,  with  no  un- 
announced "after-activities"  to  keep  them  out  later 
than  the  parents  had  anticipated.  Everyone  agreed 
that  the  word  "fireside"  should  be  reserved  to  MIA 
or  bishopric  youth  activities,  and  not  used  loosely 
by  anyone  who  wanted  an  excuse  to  get  the  gang 
together  Sunday  nights  after  sacrament  meeting. 

What  Does  Youth  Expect? 

Next  we  looked  at  the  expectancies  of  the  youth. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  they  expect  more  of 
their  ward  activities  than  their  parents  do.  They 
expect  well -organized  and  well-administered  meet- 
ings, without  gaps,  delays,  boredom  or  obvious  signs 
of  lack  of  planning  or  preparation.  They  also  expect 
well-ordered  classroom  activities,  including  interest- 
ing lessons  which  are  well  prepared,  purposeful, 
meaningful,  related  to  their  needs  and  age,  and 
understandable.  With  the  competition  of  better-pre- 
pared professional  teachers,  television,  and  high- 
pressured  excitement  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day, 
it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  meet  the  high-gear 
expectancies  of  the  youth. 

The  youth  also  expect  the  Church  services  to  be 
reverent  and  spiritually  satisfying.  Even  though  they 
often  get  off  the  "gold  standard"  themselves,  they 
expect  everyone  else  to  be  "as  good  as  gold"  in 
Church.    This  is  normal  for  their  age  group.    They 


expect  reverence,  dignity,  understanding,  patience, 
and  compassion,  which  often  are  the  things  they 
themselves  are  least  qualified  or  inclined  to  give.  We 
find  most  teen-agers  extremely  intolerant  of  people 
who  do  not  behave  as  they  should  in  Church  — 
except  when  it  involves  themselves. 

The  youth  also  expect  and  admire  Church  activi- 
ties that  recognize  and  take  into  account  their  de- 
velopment levels  and  their  social,  intellectual,  physi- 
cal, emotional,  and  spiritual  needs.  They  like  effi- 
ciency— especially  in  others.  They  like  direction  and 
guidance,  as  long  as  it  can  be  firm,  friendly,  con- 
sistent, and,  above  all,  indirect.  Direct  correction 
and  sarcasm  are  intolerable — except  when  they  do  it. 
They  generally  like  well-defined  limits,  especially  if 
they  have  recognized  them,  had  a  voice  in  their 
adoption,  and  agree  with  them.  They  are  usually 
very  intolerant  of  adults  who  are  "wishy-washy"  or 
will  not  observe  the  standards  they  accept  or  need. 
And  above  all,  our  youth  need  opportunities  to 
know,  grow,  and  glow!  They  need  to  feel  that  they 
belong,  that  they  are  important,  and  that  they  are 
making  progress. 

Instruction  Is  a  Joint  Project 

It  was  recognized  that  many  children  and  some 
parents  resent  correction,  even  when  deserved.  The 
example  was  brought  up  of  reverence  in  the  chapel, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  parents  are  gen- 
erally the  worst  offenders,  with  the  ward  officers 
being  a  close  second.  The  ward  officers  seemed  to 
feel  that  some  parents  abdicate  their  parental  re- 
sponsibilities as  soon  as  they  step  into  the  chapel. 
Mention  was  made  of  one  instance  in  which  a  good 
loyal  leader  said  that  he  spent  all  of  his  time  doing 
Church  work,  so  the  least  the  auxiliary  organizations 
could  do  was  to  take  care  of  his  children  while  the 
children  were  at  Church.  The  other  parents  did  not 
agree  with  this  attitude.  It  was  agreed  that  instruct- 
ing the  children  was  a  joint  project  in  which  parents, 
teachers,  and  ward  officers  are  all  involved.  Parents 
expressed  the  desire  to  be  notified  personally  if 
and  when  their  children  did  not  cooperate  and 
conform  to  acceptable  standards. 

It  was  agreed  that  more  and  better  communica- 
tion is  desired  and  needed  from  top  to  bottom  and 
that  we  all  need  to  get  our  feelings  off  our  sleeves, 
working  cooperatively  and  unitedly  to  give  our  youth 
the  kind  of  Church  environment  they  deserve  and 
require. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  good  communication 
is  almost  always  too  little  and  is  generally  too  late. 
There  is  a  definite  need  to  get  together  more  often 
to  spell  out  our  needs  and  expectancies  and  to  agree 
upon  some  remedies. 
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"GOD  MOVES  IN 
A  MYSTERIOUS  WAY" 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  July 


"God  Moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way";  author, 
William  Cowper;  composer,  William  B.  Bradbury; 
Hymns  —  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  48. 

This  hymn  was  written  by  the  noted  English 
poet  William  Cowper,  who  lived  from  1731  to  1800; 
that  is,  before  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
present  dispensation.  A  selection  of  Cowper' s  hymns 
and  poems  is  included  in  the  Harvard  Classics. 
The  quality  of  his  writings  is  such  that  people  will  be 
inspired  and  moved  by  them  for  a  very  long  time. 

To  the  Chorister 

The  quality  of  this  hymn  may  be  described  by 
such  words  as  serious,  epic,  grand,  noble,  lofty,  and 
sublime.  It  is  designed  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  our 
Heavenly  Father.  "Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  .  .  ." 
(Lamentations  3:41),  and  ",  .  .  lift  up  thy  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  .  .  ."  (Isaiah  58:1.)  There  is  agree- 
ment in  this  hymn  not  only  with  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  but  also  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
to  whom  was  revealed  as  recorded  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  76:2,  "Great  is  his  wisdom,  marvelous 
are  his  ways,  and  the  extent  of  his  doings  none  can 
find  out." 

Wise  Solomon  said:    ".  . ...  As  .  .  .  [a  man]  think- 


eth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he:  .  .  ."  (Proverbs  23:7.) 
Therefore,  if  a  person  would  be  noble,  let  him  con- 
template the  noble  expressions  of  the  poet  Cowper 
in  this  hymn. 

To  the  Organist 

Notice  that  the  tempo  indication  of  54  half  notes 
per  minute  is  rather  slow.  So  do  not  rush  this 
splendid  religious  music.  Play  it  in  a  broad,  steady, 
hallowed  style.  As  in  all  good  performances,  espe- 
cially so  in  this  hymn,  let  the  chorister,  organist, 
and  congregation  be  perfectly  and  comfortably  to- 
gether in  rhythm. 

Play  it  in  the  style  of  the  Doxology,  and  at  the 
same  tempo.  Take  a  breath  with  the  congregation 
at  the  close  of  each  quarter  of  a  stanza.  The  general 
effect  should  be  legato  and  sustained;  but  be  sure, 
nevertheless,  to  separate  all  repeated  notes  clearly. 
You  need  not  fear  that  these  repeated  notes  will 
sound  as  if  meant  to  be  non-legato. 

Try  to  use  as  strong  a  bass  as  you  have  available. 
Either  play  a  good  bass  in  the  organ  pedals  or,  in 
the  absence  of  pedals,  play  the  soprano,  alto,  and 
tenor  in  the  right  hand,  and  then  play  the  bass  part 
in  low  octaves  in  the  left  hand.  This  procedure  will 
result  in  a  quality  of  grandness  which  is  entirely 
fitting  in  this  hymn. 


Musical  Innovations  Are  Disapproved 


Music  in  Sunday  Schools  should  follow  the  gen- 
eral pattern  set  in  The  1961  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book. Any  musical  innovations  that  precede  or  fol- 
low the  prayers  are  not  approved. 

The  practice  found  in  some  places  of  sitting 
quietly  after  the  final  prayer,  presumably  to  meditate 
upon  what  has  been  said,  while  a  few  bars  of  music 
are  played  by  the  organist,  is  not  approved  and 
should  be  discouraged  by  Sunday  School  officers. 
When  the  final  prayer  is  finished,  the  meeting  should 
end  and  those  attending  may  arise  and  prepare  to 
leave. 

Appropriate  prelude  and  postlude  music  should 


be  played,  however,  while  those  attending  the  meet- 
ing are  assembling  or  leaving,  as  is  the  custom,  for 
instance,  at  general  conference  sessions.  There 
should  be  no  music  during  the  passing  of  the 
sacrament. 

People  who  are  invited  to  give  special  numbers 
on  special  occasions  should  remain  throughout  the 
entire  service. 

It  is  preferable  for  the  conducting  officer  to 
announce  the  names  of  selections  rather  than  to  have 
performers  make  such  announcements  or  introduce 
their  accompanist. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  July 


"The  Handcart  Song,"  music  ar- 
ranged by  Frederick  Beesley;  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  188. 

President  David  O.  McKay  has 
said: 

Faith,  reverence,  frugality,  in- 
dustry, and  a  willingness  to  serve 
their  fellow  men  were  ideals  taught, 
and  to  a  remarkable  degree  prac- 
ticed, in  the  daily  lives  of  the  Pio- 
neers. Ours  is  a  rich  heritage.  The 
wealth  inherited  must  neither  be 
buried  nor  squandered,  but  should 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  with 
a  ten- fold  increase.1 

Children  need  to  learn  to  be 
Latter-day  Saints.  They  need  to 
have  their  faith  developed  in  the 
ideals  for  which  this  Church 
stands.  If  we  give  our  best  teach- 
ing to  children,  we  will  help  their 
faith  grow,  because  they  are  at  a 
most  impressive  age  and  are  not 
hampered  by  doubt.  They  have 
heard  about  those  who  traveled 
with  the  ox  team.  Now  this  hymn 
opens  the  way  to  teach  of  the  cour- 
age and  the  dauntless  fear  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  traveled  with 
the  handcart.  This  was  also  an 
important  era  in  Church  history. 
"The  Handcart  Song"  provides  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  impress 
the  children  with  the  untiring  de- 
votion and  faith  evidenced  by  the 
handcart  Pioneers  as  they  strug- 
gled, endured  and  sacrificed  to 
follow  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord. 

To  the  Chorister 

You  may  choose  to  introduce 
this  song  with  a  story  or  a  brief 
account  of  the  history  of  the  hand- 
cart Pioneers.  If  you  wish  to  use 
Pioneer  figures,  they  are  in  the 
flannel  cutouts  for   The  Children 

^David  O.  McKay,  "This  Is  the  Right  Place," 
The  Instructor,  July,  1956;  page  194. 
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Sing,  Series  1.  Both  the  cover  and 
the  center  spread  pictures  of  The 
Instructor  of  July,  1956,  could  be 
used  very  effectively. 

This  song  should  be  introduced 
carefully  so  children  will  under- 
stand its  message.  If  the  intro- 
duction is  done  well,  then  children 
will  be  inspired  to  sing  it  with  feel- 
ing and  conviction. 

The  words  in  the  last  two  lines 
are  more  appropriate  for  children, 
so  this  is  the  only  part  we  suggest 
that  you  teach.  You  will  notice 
these  lines  begin  with  an  eighth 
note  and  also  contain  a  triplet; 
that  is,  three  notes  to  be  sung  to 
one  count. 

To  the  Organist 

The  accompaniment  should  be 


added  only  after  the  song  has  been 
learned.  Then  its  addition  will  be 
used  to  enrich  the  presentation. 
Notice  that  the  music  must  keep 
moving  along,  indicating  that  the 
Pioneers  were  constantly  going 
forward  as  they  struggled  towards 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  accom- 
paniment should  never  be  louder 
than  the  voices  of  the  children. 

A  common  tendency  for  pianists 
is  to  allow  one  hand  to  play  the 
notes  a  fraction  of  a  second  before 
the  other.  This  spoils  the  whole 
effect  of  the  music.  Careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  correct 
pedaling  and  to  making  certain 
that  both  hands  are  played  at  the 
same  moment. 

— Edith  Nash. 


July  Sacrament  Gems 

For  Senior  Sunday  School  For  Junior  Sunday  School 

"And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is         Jesus  said, 
my  blood  of  the  new  testament,         "These  things  I  command  you, 
which  is  shed  for  many."1  that  ye  love  one  another."2 


lMark  14:24. 


= John  15:17. 


Organ   Music   to   Accompany   July   Sacrament  Gems 
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by  C.  Elliott  Richards,  M.D.* 

What  would  you  think  if  someone  told  you  that 
your  body  is  two-thirds  water?  You  would  find  it 
hard  to  believe,  yet  it  is  absolutely  true.  Why  then 
are  we  not  a  squishy,  watery  mass?  In  this  wonder- 
ful body  our  Heavenly  Father  designed,  this  water 
is  mostly  contained  within  a  variety  of  tiny,  intri- 
cately functioning  cells.  These  cells  combine  together 
to  make  tissues  and  organs  which  give  us  a  definite 
shape  and  form.  In  order  to  keep  our  bodies  healthy 
(and  even  to  maintain  life),  each  of  these  cells  must 
receive  the  proper  nourishment  and  the  right  amount 
of  water,  as  carried  to  it  from  the  digestive  tract  by 
the  constantly  flowing  blood  stream.  Since  this  is  so, 
what  we  eat  and  drink  is  very  important  to  each  of 
us.  What  drinks  are  healthful  for  these  amazing 
bodies? 

Except  in  the  infant,  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  suitable  drinks  for  children  and  those  that 
are  good  for  adults;  for  the  basic  functioning  of  the 
body  is  essentially  the  same,  regardless  of  age  or  size. 

If  one  should  ask  me,  "What  is  the  best  drink  of 
all?"  I  would  ask,  in  return,  three  questions:  (1) 
What  does  the  body  need  most?  (2)  What  drink  is 
more  readily  available  than  anything  else?  (3)  What 
drink  did  you  crave  the  last  time  you  played  really 
hard  in  that  game  of  ball  or  worked  out  in  the  hot 
sunshine?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  water.  Nothing 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  clear,  cool,  refreshing 
water.  Nothing  else  can  quench  our  thirst  in  the 
same  satisfying  way. 

Along  with  supplying  the  water  requirements, 
drinks  can  provide  other  things  such  as  calories  and 
food  for  energy  and  growth.  Milk  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this;  for  milk  is  a  near-perfect  food  for 
babies,  supplying  water,  proteins   (building  blocks 


(For  Course  1,   lesson  of  July   1,   "Heavenly  Father  Wants  Us  to 
££00??,  .F1!™   Thlngs   to   Drink";    for    Course   26,    lesson    of    June    3, 

Health  ;  for  home  use;  and  of  general  interest.) 
tt+  u  *?r'  5*Jichards  received  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Utah  in  1950.  He  was  an  interne  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  had  resi- 
dency training  in  Bakersfield,  California.  He  has  been  practicing 
medicine  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  nearly  ten  years,  with  his  practice 
devoted  to  infants  and  children.  He  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Primary  Children's  Hospital  and  the  Salt  Lake  LDS  Hospital.  In  the 
ensign  Fourth  Ward,  Ensign  Stake,  he  is  serving  as  adviser  of  the 
Jr-riests  quorum  and  as  an  associate  Explorer  adviser.  He  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Farnsworth  Richards,  have  ten  children— five  daughters  and 
five  sons. 
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for  the  body's  cells),  minerals  (such  as  calcium  and 
phosphorous),  vitamins  (to  help  regulate  and  pro- 
mote body  functions) ,  and  carbohydrate  in  the  form 
of  milk  sugar  (for  quick  energy  and  vitality). 
Throughout  life  milk  is  probably  the  chief  source  of 
calcium,  so  necessary  for  strong  bones  and  healthy 
teeth.  However,  it  does  not  contain  all  the  essentials 
that  we  need;  so  after  the  first  few  months  of  life, 
it  should  not  take  the  place  of  good  food  for  the 
growing  child,  but  should  be  an  important  supple- 
ment to  the  regular  diet.  If  toddlers  and  young 
children  drink  too  much  milk,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  good  foods,  serious  problems  such  as  anemia 
and  obesity  might  develop  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
iron  and  the  presence  of  considerable  fat  in  the  milk. 
It  is  well  to  know  that  skim  milk  is  an  excellent 
beverage  for  children  who  tend  to  be  overweight, 
for  it  contains  all  the  nutritional  elements  of  whole 
milk  except  for  its  fat. 

Fruit  juices  provide  another  wonderful  drink  for 
all  of  us,  young  and  old.  The  Lord  counsels  us  in 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  to  enjoy  fruits  in  the  season 
thereof.  Thanks  to  modern  canning  and  freezing 
processes,  the  "season"  lasts  all  year.  We  can  have 
an  infinite  variety  of  fruits  and  their  juices  at  any 
time,  enjoying  the  delicious  taste,  and  benefiting 
from  the  excellent  food  value  contained  therein. 
Citrus  fruits,  such  as  orange,  grapefruit,  lemon,  and 
the  tomato  are  especially  important  because  they 
provide  the  vitamin  C  that  each  of  us  needs  every 
day. 

For  those  who  like  variety  in  their  diets  or  who 
need  a  "meal  in  a  hurry,"  it  is  frequently  desirable 
to  combine  several  tasty  food  products  and  blend 
them  together  with  milk.  Combining  milk,  eggs, 
sugar,  and  vanilla  produces  an  egg  nog.  Various 
fruits,  such  as  bananas,  orange,  peach,  or  pear,  can 
be  added  to  this  to  make  a  fruit  nog,  thus  supplying 
in  one  glass  a  complete  breakfast.  This  also  makes 
possible  the  inclusion  of  egg  in  the  diet  of  those 
growing  infants  and  children  who  seemingly  dislike 
the  taste  of  cooked  egg.  Eggs  are  important  in  that 
they  provide  iron,  the  chief  building  block  in  the 
formation  of  blood.    And  of  course,  everyone  likes 


the  addition  of  a  scoop  of  ice  cream  to  these  milk 
drinks  to  make  milk  shakes  and  malts.  Every  family 
cookbook  contains  numerous  recipes  for  these  deli- 
cious drinks,  usually  so  simple  that  even  a  youngster 
can  enjoy  making  them. 

In  the  summer  particularly,  there  is  widespread 
advertising  of  packaged  powder  punch  mixes.  While 
these  drinks  are  tasty  and  refreshing,  they  are 
essentially  artificially  flavored  sugar  water.  If  these 
punches  are  used  excessively,  the  high  sugar  content 
can  be  injurious  to  the  teeth  and  the  appetite,  and 
of  course  they  lack  the  food  value  and  vitamins 
found  in  true  fresh  or  frozen  fruit  drinks.  This  same 
mild  objection  could  apply  to  soda  pop  and  other 
bottled  soft  drinks.  They,  too,  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  sugar.  This  means  that  if  we  drink  them, 
we  should  do  so  in  moderation  and  should  especially 
avoid  drinking  them  excessively  between  meals. 

There  are  some  drinks  that  we  should  definitely 
avoid  using.  Through  revelation  from  the  Lord  and 
through  knowledge  obtained  by  medical  science,  we 
know  that  we  will  surely  be  healthier  and  happier 
individuals  if  we  do  not  drink  alcoholic  beverages, 
tea,  and  coffee.  Certainly  the  "smart"  people  will 
abide  by  this  counsel,  and  by  exemplary  teaching  of 
their  children  will  help  the  children  to  enjoy  the 
promised  advantages  and  blessings  of  obeying  the 
Word  of  Wisdom.  Perhaps  more  serious  than  the 
damage  to  our  physical  bodies  of  using  these  drinks 
is  the  damage  to  our  spiritual  selves.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  not  dwell  in  un- 
clean temples.  If  we  defile  our  bodies  by  breaking 
this  important  commandment,  we  will  not  have  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  guide  us  into  all  truth;  we  will  not 
receive  "hidden  treasures  of  knowledge."  Abstaining 
from  these  drinks  need  be  no  sacrifice  with  the 
abundant  selection  of  healthful  beverages  which  are 
available  to  us. 

Just  think  —  the  average  American  citizen  of 
today  has  a  tastier  and  more  exciting  array  of  drinks 
to  choose  from  than  the  wealthiest  king  of  old!  How 
fortunate  we  are  to  have  such  a  plentiful  variety  of 
wholesome,  delicious,  and  health-promoting  bever- 
ages to  help  us  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest! 
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WE  MUST  PREPARE  OURSELVES  TO  BE 

LOYAL   DISCIPLES 
OF  THE    LORD 

by  Richard  T.  Wootton* 

As  disciples  of  Christ  we  prepare  ourselves  for 
responsibility  in  His  kingdom  primarily  by  putting 
our  faith  and  loyalty  where  they  should  be,  deciding 
what  is  of  first  importance  in  our  lives,  and  control- 
ling ourselves  to  act  accordingly. 

Faith,  loyalty,  and  friendship  in  themselves  are 
not  necessarily  good  things.  For  cannot  faith  be  an 
evil,  loyalty  dangerous,  and  friendship  disapproved 
of  God?  Consider  faith  in  the  leaders  of  Communism 
— Lenin  or  Khrushchev.  What  of  the  loyalty  of  some 
Germans  to  the  Nazis  of  World  War  II?  What  of 
friendship  with  evil  associates? 

Loyalty  to  Christ 

We  who  have  been  baptized  into  the  Church  and 
who  take  the  sacrament  pledging  to  follow  Christ 
have  faith,  yes;  but  not  faith  in  just  anything.  It  is 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  leader  which  can  save  us 
from  the  perils  of  this  world  and  of  the  grave.  We 
have  loyalty,  it  is  true,  to  associates  at  school,  in 
business,  in  military  service,  in  politics,  and  to  our 
families.  But  Christ  has  condemned  even  loyalty  to 
our  families  if  it  threatens  our  loyalty  to  that  which 
is  greater— the  Gospel.  And  other  loyalties  than 
those  to  family  stand  even  lower  in  the  ladder  of 
values.  God  has  said  that  friendship  with  the  evil 
things  of  the  world  is  enmity  to  Him. 

The  tragedy  of  human  life,  someone  has  said,  is 
the  amount  of  first-class  loyalty  given  to  second-class 
causes.  We  have  been  given  physical  power.  This 
power  can  be  used,  say,  to  produce  food  and  happi- 
ness or  broken  bones  and  misery.  So  also  we  have 
the  power  of  faith  in  someone  or  in  something,  to  be 
loyal  to  someone  or  to  something,  and  to  be  a  genuine 
friend.  These  yearnings  can  lead  us  to  join  and  direct 
our  energies  in  God's  great  cause.  On  the  other  hand 
we  can  misplace  these  yearnings,  as  many  do,  in 
political  or  social  leaders  who  mislead  or  in  loyalty 
to  undependable  friends  and  to  bad  or  second-rate 
causes. 

Circumstances  place  us  in  various  groups,  some- 
times not  of  our  choosing — schools,  businesses,  or 
military  units.  Our  capacity  for  faith,  loyalty,  and 
friendship  may  go  to  our  associates  in  such  groups. 
To  an  extent  this  loyalty  is  desirable,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  not  violate  our  greater  loyalty 

(For  Course  14,  lesson  of  July  8,  "Jesus  Teaches  the  Disciples"; 
for  Course  10,  lesson  of  June  3,  "The  First  Missionaries,"  and  lesson 
of  July  15,  "The  Full  Measure  of  Service";  for  Course  12,  lesson  of 
June  3,  "Paul's  First  Mission";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  August  5, 
Service";  and  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  August  19,  "Missionary  Work 
in  the  Lives  of  LDS  Youth.) 

*Dr.  Wootton  is  president  of  The  Church  College  of  Hawaii  at 
Laie,  Hawaii. 


as  a  member  of  the  Church  and  a  follower  of  our 
true  leader,  Jesus  Christ. 

A  Greater   Friendship 

In  World  War  II  I  knew  of  an  LDS  soldier  who 
was  marching  with  a  unit  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned  when  some  men  of  the  platoon  started  sing- 
ing an  unmentionably  filthy  song.  Soon  they  were 
lustily  joined  by  almost  all.  Like  others,  he  was 
sensitive  to  group  pressures.  But  the  song  was  an 
offense  to  God,  to  him,  and  to  any  other  decent  being 
within  hearing.  Yet  these  were  his  buddies;  he  had 
to  live  with  them.  What  should  he  do?  He  said  a 
brief  prayer,  and  then,  between  verses,  with  a  bold- 
ness he  hardly  knew  he  had,  he  shouted,  "Stop  that 
filthy  song!" 

He  did  not  know  what  would  happen,  except  that 
no  one  was  likely  to  shoot  him  for  it.  He  risked 
ridicule.  He  risked  being  disciplined  for  calling  out 
in  ranks.  (And  he  was  disciplined.)  But  to  his 
surprise  and  to  the  credit  of  his  buddies,  the  song 
died  away  and  the  platoon  marched  on  in  silence. 
For  six  weeks  while  he  was  with  them,  they  did  not 
again  sing  such  a  song. 

This  man  had  a  faith,  a  loyalty,  a  friendship 
higher  than  just  that  to  his  buddies.  And  in  being 
true  to  God,  he  was  even  a  more  true  friend  to  his 
buddies,  helping  them  keep  faith  with  what  they 
knew  deep  down  in  their  hearts  was  right. 

False  Standards 

We  see  movies  and  TV  shows  of  army  loyalty 
under  stress;  in  prison  camps  "informing"  is  a  real 
crime.  It  is  disloyalty  to  one's  unit.  Loyalty  to 
"our  side"  is  valuable  to  our  cause.  We  are  also 
exposed  to  crime  shows  where  the  code  of  the  under- 
world makes  telling  the  truth  appear  an  evil,  even 
though  the  criminals  are  not  otherwise  notable  for 
being  able  to  recognize  or  avoid  genuine  evils. 

The  yearning  of  young  people  for  faith,  loyalty, 
and  friendship  is  so  deep  that  it  has  to  be  expressed 
somehow.  Taking  cues  from  such  shows,  many 
people  have  as  their  highest  standard  a  blind  refusal 
to  "tell  on"  their  associates.  Even  if  such  so-called 
"loyalty"  requires  lying,  they  sometimes  even  protect 
a  person  who  has  injured  them  and  who  has,  if  clearly 
seen,  shown  himself  far  from  loyal  to  others  and  far 
from  being  a  genuine  friend.  He  may  actually  be 
an  enemy  to  their  welfare: 

Is  not  loyalty  misplaced  to  protect  a  "cheater" 
in  school  who  hurts  the  "curve-marked"  grades  of  all 
who  are  honest,  as  well  as  his  own  chances  of  learn- 
ing something?  Is  one  who  deliberately  breaks  laws 
designed  to  protect  others,  such  as  laws  against 
stealing  or  excessive  automobile  speed,  entitled  to 
our  "covering  up"?  Have  we  paused  to  think  that 
our  silence,  our  not  speaking  up  against  speeding  or 
(Concluded  on  page  176.) 
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Dare  to  find  the  truth  -  and  speak  it! 


by  Robert  C.  Bennion* 


LATTER-DAY  Saints  believe  that  public  witness- 
ing of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  true  Church.  They  particularly  believe 
that  such  witnessing  can  be  valid  only  when  the 
person  bearing  testimony  has  in  turn  received  a 
witness  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Latter-day  Saints  should  be  interested 
in  the  acquisition  of  valid  testimonies. 

Few  learned  and  thoughtful  men  scoff  at  the 
social  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  many  of  them  consider 
His  claim  to  divinity  to  be  either  His  own  delusion 
designed  to  account  for  His  ancestry,  or  the  inven- 
tion of  His  disheartened  followers  who  had  to  ex- 
plain His  death  and  seeming  defeat.  We  occupy  a 
peculiar  position  in  enjoying,  so  we  claim,  a  genuine 
source  of  knowledge  of  His  divine  nature  and  eternal 
existence.  This  would  seem  to  put  us  in  a  unique 
position  from  which  to  appraise  His  Gospel  as  a 
vital  code  of  principles  pertaining  to  methods  for 
producing  real  changes  in  our  lives  here  and  in  a 
genuine  world  hereafter. 

A  Genuine  Testimony 

A  witness  from  the  Holy  Ghost  can  transform 
our  view  of  Jesus  Christ  from  that  of  one  of  many 
great  but  dead  men  to  that  of  a  living  God.  It  can 
transform  the  Gospel  from  an  interesting  and  con- 
troversial bit  of  folklore  into  a  way  to  eternal  life 
in  the  pleasing  company  of  exalted  beings.  How, 
then,  does  it  happen  that  not  all  men  have  testi- 
monies? Let  us  suppose  that  a  critical  quality  needed 
by  a  person  in  our  time  who  would  gain  a  witness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  honesty. 
There  seem  to  be  factors  in  our  society  which  make 
such  honesty  difficult.  Let  us  take  a  hard  look  at 
some  of  them. 

We  are  a  small  island  of  believers  in  a  great 
ocean  of  sceptics  and  of  adherents  to  other  systems. 
Like  other  minority  groups,  we  tend  to  lean  on  each 
other  for  support  in  our  view  against  the  bombard- 
ment of  contradictory  information  coming  at  us 
from  all  sides.  Some  of  us  even  tend  to  make  state- 
ments and  to  take  actions  which  further  commit  us 
to  our  own  peculiar  beliefs  as  a  way  of  eliminating 
the  ambiguity  of  our  position.  Furthermore,  we  find 
such  commitments  by  other  Mormons  an  effective 


(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  July  8,  "Paul  Addresses  a  King";  for 
Course  18,  lesson  of  June  3,  "Conviction";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of 
June  3,  "Faith  and  Intellectual  Maturity";  for  Course  26,  lesson  of 
September  2,  "The  Undulating  Nature  of  Faith";  and  for  Course  28, 
lesson  of  July  29,  "Spiritual  Gifts.") 

*Brother  Bennion  is  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City.  He  holds  a  B.A. 
degree  from  Brigham  Young  University,  received  in  1956;  and  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  clinical  psychology  from  Ohio  State  University,  re- 
ceived in  1961.  He  served  a  mission  for  the  Church  from  1947-1949  in 
the  Navaho-Zuni  Mission  {now  Southwest  Indian  Mission).  He  was 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  from  1952  to  1954,  and  served  in  Korea 
for  13  months.    Brother  Bennion  was  married  in  1956. 


reducer  of  that  same  ambiguity.  In  Mormon  society, 
a  proclamation  of  allegiance  to  Mormon  belief  is 
greeted  with  a  great  deal  of  approval  by  other 
Mormons. 

Sometimes  in  our  impatience  with  the  ambiguity 
of  our  individual  position  as  a  not-so-sure  Mormon 
and  as  a  member  of  a  non-Mormon  society,  we  re- 
solve the  question  of  God's  existence  without  benefit 
of  the  Holy  Ghost's  witness.  Sometimes  for  the  sake 
of  social  approval,  we  may  likewise  say  that  we 
"know,"  when  in  truth  we  only  believe. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  a  man  would  offer 
some  hollow  assurance  to  God  that  He  lives?  Do 
we  sometimes  imagine  that  God  shares  our  own 
feeble  doubts  about  His  own  reality?  Why  then  do 
we  hear  persons  who  have  not  yet  received  a  valid 
witness  from  the  Holy  Ghost  say  that  they  know 
that  God  lives? 

One  thing  that  may  happen  to  the  person  who 
bears  premature  witness  to  the  divinity  of  Christ 
or  of  the  existence  of  God  is  that  he  may  foreshorten 
his  own  search  for  the  truth.  Having  essentially 
perjured  himself,  he  is  loath  to  admit  his  deep  doubts 
to  himself,  to  his  gratified  audience,  or  to  the  God 
whom,  he  perhaps  imagines,  might  feel  unsure  of 
Himself  were  the  doubts  to  be  vocalized.  Afraid  to 
admit  his  doubts,  such  a  person  may  never  ask  for 
a  real  testimony.  Later,  when  he  finds  himself  in 
the  company  of  unbelievers,  he  may  reappraise  his  old 
doubts.  He  then  "discovers"  that  he  has  been  the 
unwitting  victim  of  a  silly  superstition.  But  now, 
he  tells  himself,  he  will  be  truly  honest  and  grandly 
sophisticated.  An  "apostate"  is  made. 

Now  I  would  suggest  that  such  a  person  does  not 
qualify  as  a  bona  fide  apostate.  He  never  "knew" 
anything  about  the  existence  of  God  or  the  divinity 
of  His  Church,  except  that  it  was  a  good  talking 
point  in  the  right  congregations. 

Honesty  and  Testimony 

Does  this  mean  that  a  person  without  a  full 
testimony  should  remain  silent?   Certainly  not! 

If  honesty  is  a  virtue,  it  is  probably  because  it 
helps  us  to  find  our  way  through  the  chaos  that  is 
life.  It  would  seem  to  apply  both  ways  —  in  saying 
what  we  do  believe  to  be  worthwhile  and  valid,  and 
in  not  saying  something  that  is  not  proven  to  our 
satisfaction.  While  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
Jesus  is  divine,  it  is  also  important  to  know  what 
the  practical  effects  of  His  Gospel  are.  That  person 
who  is  afraid  to  experiment  with  the  Gospel  and 
honestly  to  share  his  experience  with  others  may 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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DARE    TO    FIND    THE    TRUTH    —    AND    SPEAK    IT!    (Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 


never  be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  it  is  true  in 
either  a  pragmatic  or  in  a  divine  sense.  Even  Saul, 
the  persecutor,  was  doing  something  about  what  he 
believed  relative  to  the  Church. 

Knowing  whether  the  Gospel  is  true  is  a  crucial 
issue.  We  are  apt  to  want  to  weight  the  scales  in 
favor  of  faith  in  the  Lord.  But  the  very  importance 
of  this  issue  would  plead  for  an  attitude  of  careful, 
honest,  humble,  prayerful  examination  of  the  validity 
of  the  Gospel.    After  all,  if  it  were  not  true,  who 


more  than  we  should  want  to  know  it?  Let  us  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  that  he  who  actively  tests 
the  Gospel  by  trying  its  "formulae"  in  his  life  ex- 
periments and  who  honestly  seeks  to  know  whether 
God  lives  will,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  find 
out  whether  what  we  call  the  Gospel  is  true  and 
workable  and  whether  God  lives.  He  who  covers  his 
doubts  or  his  distorted  version  of  Gospel  living  by 
a  pretense  of  discovery  may  never  come  to  know 
the  Gospel  nor  its  Author. 


LOYAL    DISCIPLES    OF    THE    LORD    (Concluded  from  page  174.) 

to  truth,  and  hence  to  human  welfare.   Our  faith  is 
first  of  all  not  in  our  buddies,  but  in  our  God  and 


covering  up  for  it  or  other  foolish  actions,  may  con- 
tribute to  the  death  or  crippling  injury  to  soul  or 
body  of  friends  (if  not  our  own  family)?  How  can 
cowardly,  dishonest,  thoughtless  silence  claim  to  be 
loyalty  or  friendship? 


Dare  to  Be  Loyal 

The  disciples  of  Christ  owe  loyalty  first  to  God, 


their  God.  We  only  have  to  have  the  intelligence, 
honesty,  and  "backbone"  to  dare  speak  out  when 
genuine  loyalty  to  a  good  cause  requires  a  courageous 
stand. 
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Plates";    for   Course   6,   lesson   of  June  24,    "Joseph  Smith";    and   for 

(For   Course   4,   lesson   of   July    1,    "Joseph    Smith  and   the    Gold  Junior  Sunday  School  musicians.) 
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.  .  .  For  the  Sake  of  Giving 


by  Elsie  Chamberlain  Carroll* 


If  you  have  given  pennies  for  the  Primary  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  or  have  contributed  to  the  March  of 
Dimes  Fund,  you  have  given  for  the  sake  of  giving. 
You  gave  to  help  others  less  fortunate  than  yourself, 
and  you  expected  no  reward. 

Our  willingness  to  give,  not  only  money  or  other 
material  things,  but  also  that  which  is  of  far  greater 
value  —  service,  sacrifice,  love,  something  of  our- 
selves —  is  truly  one  of  the  noblest  human  impulses. 

A  story  about  the  right  kind  of  giving  is  the  one 
about  Johnny  Appleseed.  As  Eleanor  Atkinson  tells 
the  story,  briefly  it  is  this: 

John  Chapman  was  a  nurseryman  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  loved  all  the  beautiful  things  in  the  world.  But 
especially  he  loved  his  great  apple  orchards  when 
they  were  in  bloom  in  the  spring  and  when  they  were 
loaded  with  luscious  fruit  in  the  fall.  He  wished 
everyone  could  have  an  apple  orchard.  He  was  gen- 
erous with  the  young  trees  and  apple  seeds.  To  the 
many  families  moving  West  to  make  new  homes 
who  came  to  buy  young  trees,  he  gave  apples  for 
their  journey  and  seeds  as  well  as  saplings  for  the 
orchards  they  would  start  in  distant  prairie  lands. 

When  discouraging  letters  came  back  to  him,  stat- 
ing that  the  saplings  and  seeds  did  not  grow,  he  felt 
that  it  was  because  the  pioneers  did  not  know  how 
to  care  for  their  young  orchards.  This  worried  him. 
He  thought  of  the  blessings  apple  orchards  would  be 
out  in  the  new  country,  to  homes,  to  villages,  to  the 
entire  new  land. 

Finally,  he  decided  that  he  must  go  himself  in 
defense  of  his  trees.  It  was  "as  if  he  heard  a  call 
to  go  and  plant  orchards  in  the  wilds,  to  give  apple 

(For  Course  10,  lesson  of  July  15,  "The  Full  Measure  of  Service"; 
for  Course  6,  lesson  of  June  10,  "Thoughtful — and  We  Bring  Happi- 
ness to  Others";   and  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  August  5,  "Service.") 

*  Sister  Carroll,  a  daughter  of  Southern  Utah  Pioneers,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Kane  County.  She  holds  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from 
Brigham  Young  University,  and  has  taken  courses  from  several  other 
universities.  She  taught  school  in  Orderville,  Kanab,  Provo  High,  and 
25  years  in  the  English  Department  at  BYU.  Sister  Carroll  is  active 
in  the  Relief  Society  and  in  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers. 
She  is  presently  teaching  a  class  in  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning. 


To  the  settlers  Johnny  Appleseed  gave  saplings  and  seeds 


trees  to  the  deprived  pioneers."  So  he  dedicated  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  that  kind  of  giving. 

He  collected  all  the  apple  seeds  he  could  buy  or 
beg  and  made  arrangements  so  that  he  could  send 
for  more.  "Then  he  went  out  into  the  wilderness, 
vowing  that  with  God's  help,  he  would  give  the 
flowers  and  the  fruit  of  a  thousand  orchards  to  the 
discouraged  homesteaders." 

He  endured  many  hardships  and  dangers  as  he 
traveled  about,  putting  in  small  nurseries  next  to 
isolated  cabins,  small  churches,  scattered  communi- 
ties. As  the  orchards  grew,  "They  helped  to  bring 
love  and  hope  and  joy  where  there  had  been  only 
bitterness  and  despair." 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  trees  in  orchard  after 
orchard  took  root  and  bore  blossoms  and  fruit.  The 
people,  too,  took  root.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  had  given  a  priceless  gift  to  hu- 
manity, to  civilization.  He  said  that  the  only  reward 
he  hoped  for  was  that  there  would  be  orchards  to 
plant  and  nurture  in  heaven.  Truly  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  gave  for  the  sake  of  giving,  and  he  gave  of 
himself. 

Almost  every  day  I  hear  or  see  such  givers  — 
men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  —  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhoods. I  know  a  dear  lady,  white-haired,  crippled, 
living  in  a  rest  home.  She  reads  every  day  to  another 
old  lady  in  that  home  who  has  had  a  stroke  and  is 
blind.  I  know  a  deacon  who  lives  on  my  street.  In 
the  summer  he  cuts  the  lawn  and  in  the  winter  he 
shovels  snow  from  the  walks  of  a  widow  across  the 
street.  I  know  a  young  girl  who  gives  baby-sitting 
hours  to  a  little  mother  who  must  work  part  time. 

Everywhere  there  are  opportunities  for  this  kind 
of  giving.  Using  them  is  a  good  way  to  show  our 
gratitude  to  the  greatest  Giver  of  all  time,  our  Father 
in  heaven,  who  gave  His  only  Son  to  die  on  the  cross 
and  thus  gave  us  the  gifts  of  salvation  and  eternal 
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Titles  and  Dates  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  by  Courses 

3rd  Quarter,  1962 


COURSE  OF 
STUDY- 1962 

Course  No.    1: 
A  Gospel  of  Love 

Course    No.    2: 

Growing   in 

the    Gospel 

Part  1 

Course    No.   4: 

Living  Our 

Religion 

Part  1 

Course    No.    6: 
What  It  Means 

to  Be  a 
Latter-day    Saint 

Course    No.    8: 

Old   Testament 

Stories 

Course  No.  10: 
The  Life 
of  Christ 

APPROXIMATE 
AGES- 1962 

Nursery 
3 

Kindergarten 
4,  5 

Primary 
6,  7 

8,  9 

10,  11 

12,  13 

Date  of  Lesson 
JUIY     1 

Choose  Right 

Things  to  Drink 

(26) 

Kind   Helpers 

Guide   Us   in 

Making  Choices 

(26) 

Joseph   Smith 

and   the 

Gold   Plates   (26) 

Brigham  Young 
(23) 

The  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Com- 
mandments   (25) 

The 

Transfiguration 

(24) 

JULY     8 

Rest  Helps  Us 

to  Grow 

(27) 

Saying  What  Is 
True  Makes  Every- 
body Happy  (27) 

Joseph 

Receives   the 

Gold   Plates   (27) 

John   Taylor 
(24) 

The  Eighth  and 

Tenth   Com- 
mandments (26) 

Who   Is 
My   Neighbor? 

(25) 

JULY  15 

Work  and  Play 

Help  Make   Us 

Strong   (28) 

We  Pray  to  Our 
Heavenly  Father 
in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ  (28) 

The  Organization 

of   the 

Church    (28) 

Wilford 
Woodruff 

(25) 

Review 

The  Full  Measure 

of  Service 

(26) 

JULY  22 

1  Put  Things  Where 

They  Belong  at 

Home  (29) 

There  Are 

Many   Times 

When  We  Pray 

(29) 

Faith   and 

Repentance 

(29) 

Lorenzo   Snow 

(26) 

Aaron,  the 

Spokesman 

(27) 

The  Parable  of 
the  Talents 

(27) 

JULY  29 

1  Can  Ask  the 

Blessing  on  the 

Food   (30) 

Our  Heavenly 

Father  Answers 

Our  Prayers 

(30) 

Baptism   by 
Immersion    Is 

Necessary   (30) 

Joseph  F.  Smith 
(27) 

Caleb,  the 
Faithful    Scout 

(28) 

The  Feast  of  the 
Tabernacles 

(28) 

AUGUST     5 

1  Get  Ready  for 
Sunday  School 

(31) 

Deacons  Are 
Young   Helpers 

(31) 

Honoring   the 
Sabbath  Day 

(31) 

Heber  J.  Grant 
(28) 

Balaam,  the 

Covetous   Priest 

(29) 

Other  Sheep 

(29) 

AUGUST  12 

1  Think  of 
Jesus 

(32) 

Babies   Are 

Blessed 

by  Elders   (32) 

The   Sacrament 
(32) 

George  Albert 

Smith 

(29) 

Joshua,  a  Worthy 
Conqueror 

(30) 

East    of   the 

Jordan 

(30) 

AUGUST   19 

1  Put  Things  Where 

They  Belong  at 
Sunday  School  (33) 

Sick   People 
May  Be  Blessed 
by  Elders  (33) 

The   Lord's 

Share — 
Tithing    (33) 

David  O.  McKay 
(30) 

Review  Lesson 
(31) 

In  the  House 

of  Mourning 

(31) 

AUGUST  26 

We   Talk   to 
Heavenly  Father 

(34) 

Sunday   Is   the 
Sabbath  Day 

(34) 

A   Deacon 

(34) 

Our   General 

Authorities 

(31) 

Deborah,  Israel's 
Joan  of  Arc 

(32) 

"He 

that  Was  Lost" 

(32) 

SEPTEMBER     2 

We   Pray 

Alone 

(35) 

The   Sabbath 

Is   the   Lord's 

Special   Day   (35) 

The  Teacher 

and  the  Priest 

(35) 

Review 

Gideon, 
the   Humble 

(33) 

Little  Children 

(33) 

SEPTEMBER     9 

We  Pray  with 
Other  People 

(36) 

We  Live   with 

Heavenly  Father's 

Children    (36) 

The 

Missionaries 
(36) 

The   Church   in 
the   World 

(32) 

Samson,  the 

Giant  Weakling 

(34) 

Before  the  Feast 
of  the  Passover 

(34) 

SEPTEMBER   16 

We  Pray  at 

Sunday  School 

(37) 

When  We  Know 

People, 
We  Love  Them 

(37) 

The  Power 
of  Priesthood 

(37) 

The  Missions — 

in 
North  America 

(33) 

Ruth,  the  Girl 

from  Moab 

(35) 

An   Evening 

among   Friends 

(35) 

SEPTEMBER  23 

We  Are  Kind  to 

Each  Other  at 

Home   (38) 

We  Make  Friends 

When 

We  Are   Kind 

(38) 

Working 
Together 

(38) 

The  Missions — 
in   Europe 

(34) 

Eli,  the 

High    Priest 

(36) 

A   King   Rides 
into  Jerusalem 

(36) 

SEPTEMBER  30 

We  Are  Learning  to 

Be  a  Kind  Brother 

or  Sister  (39) 

We  Feel  Happy 

When 

We   Forgive 

(39) 

The  Bishop 

(39) 

The  Missions — 
in  the  Pacific 

(35) 

Samuel,  the 
King  Maker 

(37) 

The  Last  Supper 

(37) 

Numbers  in  parentheses  are  manual  lesson  numbers. 
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Course  No.  12: 
The   Church    of 
Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Course  No.   14: 

The  Message 

of    the    Master 

Course  No.  18: 

Christ's    Ideals 

for   Living 

Course  No.  20: 

Family 

Exaltation 

Course  No.  23: 

Teaching 

the 

Gospel 

Course  No.  25: 

Parent    and 

Youth 

Course  No.  26: 

The 

Good  Life 

Course  No.  28: 

The    Articles 

of    Faith 

14,  15 

16,  17 

18,  19,  20,  21 

Genealogical 
Training— Adults 

Preservice 
Teachers- 
Adults 

Family 
Relations- 
Adults 

Gospel 
Doctrine- 
Adults 

Gospel 
Essentials- 
Adults 

Paul   Appeals 
to  Caesar 

(22) 

Jesus  Teaches 

the   Pharisees 

(24) 

Joy 

(23) 

When  More 

Evidence 

Is  Needed  (24) 

Economic 
Responsibility 

(26) 

Review 

Review 

Paul  Addresses 

a   King 

(23) 

Jesus  Teaches 
the   Disciples 

(25) 

Love 

(24) 

Unknown 
Forefathers 

(25) 

Recreational 
Maturity 

(27) 

Wisdom 

(22) 

The   Primitive 

Church    (The 

Apostasy)  (24) 

Paul's  Greatest 
Victory 

(24) 

Teachings  and 

Miracles  near 

Jerusalem 

(26) 

Home 
(25) 

First  Steps 
in   Research 

(26) 

Peculiar, 
but  not  Queer 

(28) 

Family 
Relations 

(23) 

The   Apostasy 
(Continued) 

The  Restoration 

(25) 

Paul's 
Contributions 

to  the 
Church    (25) 

Parables  in  the 
Teachings 
of  Jesus 

(27) 

Friendship 

(26) 

Helpful 

Relatives 
(27) 

e 
1 

0 

u 

a 

Growth  Versus 
Adjustment 

(29) 

The  Mathematics 
of  Joy  and 
Success  (24) 

Organization  and 

Government  in 

Restored  Church 

(26) 

Review 

More 
Parables 

(28) 

Review 

Sharing 

Family  Facts 

(28) 

0 

c 

0 

Growth  Versus 

Adjustment 
(Continued)   (30) 

Selecting 

a  Career 

(25) 

Spiritual 
Gifts 

(27) 

The  Church  in 
the   First 
Century 

(26) 

And  Yet  More 

Parables 
(29) 

Service 
(27) 

Church 

Records 

Archives  (29) 

JJJ  5 

a>  o 
E  u> 

O    c 

u  c 

Latter-day  Saint 

Concepts  of 

Education 

(31) 

Financial 

Obligations  to 

the    Church    (26) 

The  Bible— the 

Old   Testament 

(28) 

The  Church  on 

the  American 

Continent 

(27) 

Two  Parables 
on  Prayer 

(30) 

Happiness 
(28) 

The  Temple 

Records 

Index  Bureau 

(30) 

1  E 

O  1- 

£   q> 

£  o 

C     0) 

Latter-day  Saint 

Concepts  of 

Education 

(Continued)   (32) 

Characteristics  of 

a  Mature  Adult 

(27) 

The 
Holy   Bible 
(Continued) 

(29) 

Peace  and 

then   the 

Sword 

(28) 

Near 
Jericho 

(31) 

Wealth 

(29) 

Printed 

Family 

Genealogies 

(31) 

<u 

vt 
—                  O 

Missionary  Work 
in  the  Lives  of 
LDS  Youth   (33) 

Characteristics  of 
a  Mature  Adult 
(Continued)  (28) 

Review 

The  Church  in 
the   Roman 
Empire    (29) 

Jesus    Enters 
Jerusalem 
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as   listed   in  preparation  meeting  helps.    There   is   no   Course  25   supplement   this   year. 
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Stake  and  Ward  Administration 

by  Elder  Harold  B.  Lee  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


Stake   Administration      (see  upper  chart) 

The  high  council,  under  the  direction  of  the 
presidency,  has  a  responsibility  of  being  a  judiciary 
body.  To  some  extent  that  is  exercised  every  time 
they  meet  when  recommendations  come  there  for 
advancement  in  the  priesthood,  or  when  names  are 
presented  for  the  filling  of  ecclesiastical  offices.  It  is 
a  most  serious  responsibility  when  they  must  sit  as 
a  court  in  judgment  upon  those  who  are  living  in 
defiance  of  the  commandments.  Those  cases  come 
to  the  high  council  and  stake  presidency  when  they 
take  original  jurisdiction  if  the  matter  before  the 
court  is  known  by  the  high  council  or  where  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  and  where  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  let  others  know  too  much  about  it. 

Most  cases  come  up  by  reference  from  the  bish- 
op's court,  which  may  excommunicate  only  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  members  or  lay  members.  The 
bishop's  court  must  refer  those  holding  the  Melchize- 
dek  Priesthood  for  further  action  by  the  high  council, 
or  the  case  may  come  to  the  high  council  on  appeal 
either  from  the  accused  or  the  accuser. 

But  most  of  the  high  council's  duties  lie  in  what 
we  call  "semi-administrative"  functions.    One  of  the 


Ward   Administration    (see  lower  chart) 

Note  now  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  the 
bishop.  In  the  first  place,  with  his  counselors  he 
presides  over  the  Aaronic  Priesthood — he  becomes 
the  president  of  the  priests'  quorum.  He  is  to  be  the 
father  of  the  ward,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  looking  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, whether  he  has  200,  500,  600,  or  a  thousand. 
He  is  to  have  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
needy.  He  is  the  common  judge  in  Israel.  He  has 
the  responsibility  of  accounting  for  all  the  finances 
that  come  in  as  contributions  from  the  people. 

Well,  now  the  first  problem  the  bishop  has  is 
how  one  man  can  do  all  those  things  and  still  make 
a  living  himself.  The  obvious  answer  is,  one  man 
cannot;  so  the  Lord  has  given  the  bishop  a  whole 
host  of  workers  that  he  is  enjoined  to  use  and  to 
whom  he  is  to  delegate  responsibilities  and  authority. 
He  must  learn  to  delegate,  he  must  learn  to  com- 
municate, and  he  must  learn  to  check  up. 

He  has  given  to  him  in  Aaronic  Priesthood  work 
his  own  counselors  and  two  Aaronic  Priesthood  gen- 
eral secretaries,  and  quorum  advisers;  and  in  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  program  you  will  find  ample 
direction  on  how  those  various  functionaries  are  to 


most  fundamental  is  to  have,  under  the  direction  of 
the  presidency,  the  supervision  of  the  priesthood. 
They  in  a  sense  constitute  what  we  might  call  the 
"stake  board"  of  priesthood,  to  give  the  priesthood 
quorums  supervising  training,  doing  all  things  nec- 
essary to  strengthen  the  priesthood.  They  are  to 
look  after  the  auxiliaries,  to  be  advisors  thereto,  and 
then  they  have  a  responsibility  between  the  presi- 
dency and  the  ward  bishopric.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
relationship,  and  I  have  tried  to  word  it  carefully. 
They  are  to  be  "contacts  or  intermediaries"  to  such 
extent  as  the  presidency  may  direct.  They  are  to  go  m± 
once  each  quarter  as  the  auditors  to  audit  the  finan-  ^^ 
cial  accounts  of  the  various  ward  bishops.  They  are 
to  be  home  missionaries  sent  out  once  a  month  by 
the  stake  presidency  to  speak  on  subjects  or  to 
discuss  matters  that  might  be  thought  pertinent  to 
the  need  at  that  time.  This  may  be  extended  to  any 
assignment  that  the  presidency  wants  to  give.  The 
high  council  member  may  be  assigned  to  go  there 
as  a  watchman  if  it  is  understood  that  there  are 
some  doctrines  being  taught  which  are  false.  Thus 
you  see  how  important  the  work  of  the  high  council 
in  today's  organization  is. 


(For  Course  28,  lesson  of  July  22,  "Organization  and  Govern- 
ment in  the  Restored  Church";  and  for  Course  6,  lesson  of  June  17, 
"The  Church  Organization.") 


proceed  with  their  tasks.  The  bishop  looks  after 
the  ward  primarily  through  his  ward  teachers  and 
through  his  auxiliary  organizations,  which  means 
that  his  counselors  will  have  a  third  of  the  responsi- 
bility, unless  the  bishop  is  a  literal  descendant  of 
Aaron.  He  has  in  the  care  of  the  needy  his  ward 
welfare  committee,  which  consists  of  his  counselors 
and  himself,  the  priesthood  representatives  of  every 
quorum,  and  the  Relief  Society  presidency.  He  has, 
as  common  judge  in  Israel,  his  counselors;  and  he 
has  the  ward  teachers  who,  if  they  are  doing  their 
job,  are  the  ones  who  uncover  things  that  need  the 
attention  of  the  common  judge  who  never  sits  in  a 
council  or  a  court  without  his  counselors.  In  his  ^^ 
finances,  he  uses  his  clerk  and  assistant  clerks  pri-  J?^ 
marily;  but  he  may  use  even  his  counselors  for  the 
administration  of  or  for  the  accounting  of  the  funds. 

Note  here,  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  without  overburdening  himself, 
he  has  to  hold  two  meetings.  This  is  where  he  com- 
municates. To  be  the  father  of  the  ward  requires 
two  meetings.  He  has  a  monthly  ward  teachers 
report  and  instruction  meeting.  He  has  to  have  a 
monthly  ward  officers  or  correlation  or  faculty  meet- 
ing, as  the  various  bishops  call  it.  To  care  for  the 
needy,  he  has  to  hold  a  weekly  meeting. 

And  so  the  organization  of  the  ward  then  be- 
comes an  important  responsibility. 
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MOTHER  OF  FIFTEEN 


MARY  WRIGHT 
House  cleaning  took  two  hours. 

Today  I  visited  one  of  the  truly 
successful  persons  I  have  met. 
Her  name  is  Mary  Wright.1  She 
has  reached  the  summit  in  a  realm 
where  a  woman  should  excel: 
motherhood. 

Mary  Wright  is  a  Mormon  moth- 
er of  15.  She  has  more  than  fifty 
grandchildren.  Yet,  as  she  sat  be- 
fore her  glowing  split-stone  fire- 
place, I  could  see  no  streaks  of 
gray  in  her  dark  brown  hair.  Her 
bright  brown  eyes  seemed  to  smile 
continually  behind  rimmed  glasses. 
Hers  is  a  smooth,  peach  blossom 
complexion.  She  is  her  stake's 
YWMIA  president! 

There  is  not  a  scrub  among  her 
11  sons  and  4  daughters.  All  are 
under  forty,  but  among  them  is  a 
building  contractor,  college  in- 
structor, electronic  engineer,  man- 
ager of  a  wholesale  distributing 
business,  and  a  district  manager  of 
a  large  dairy.  One  son  is  a  stake 
president.  Several  have  served  in 
bishoprics.  Her  11  married  children 
have  all  had  temple  marriages.  Two 
of  her  children  are  now  on  missions 
for  the  Church.  Eight  others  have 
completed  missions,  from  New  Zea- 
land to  France.  The  thirteenth 
child,    Joseph    Wayne,    is    called 

iMrs.  Cleeo  D.  Wright,  4288  South  Fifth  East, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


"Lucky."  He  plans  to  enter  the 
mission  home  in  the  fall. 

"All  of  the  children  except  the 
youngest  contribute  $20  each 
month  to  support  our  two  mission- 
aries," she  said.  "My  husband  and 
I  each  add  our  $10,  too — so  it  is 
easy  on  all  of  us." 

She  continued:  "We  have  al- 
ways done  things  together.  As  the 
children  get  married,  the  brothers 
join  in  helping  build  the  new  home. 
The  real  fun  comes  when  it  is  time 
to  paint.  Wives  and  children  join 
in  the  evening  painting  parties. 
There  are  hamburgers  and  chili, 
too.  We  often  sing  together  as  we 
stroke  the  brushes." 

"What  about  housework  for  a 
large  family?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  easier  than  you  think," 
she  smiled.  "In  fact,  when  all  15 
were  at  home,  our  house  cleaning 
took  just  about  two  hours." 

"Ever  venture  a  family  vaca- 
tion?" I  inquired. 

"Yes,  we  have  all  gone  together 
many  times,"  she  recalled.  "You 
see,  my  husband  has  been  a  sheep- 
man most  of  his  life.  We  bundled 
all  the  family  into  his  truck  and 
headed  for  the  hills." 

I  kept  probing.  For  three  years 
an  invalid  aunt  was  cared  for  in 
this  busy,  two-story  brick  home. 
Another  time  a  cousin  who  was  ill 
stayed  here  for  some  six  months. 

"What  about  disciplining?"  I 
asked. 

"Through  40  years  and  15  chil- 
dren my  husband  and  I  have  tried 
about  everything,"  she  chuckled. 
"Some  things  have  worked  better 
than  others.  When  one  of  the  chil- 
dren hurt  another,  my  husband 
asked  the  offender  to  kiss  the 
offended.  That  usually  worked 
well.  There  were  blushes  and  jok- 
ing—  and  the  trouble  was  soon 


forgotten.  When  children  have  left 
their  things  on  the  floor,  I  have 
asked  them  to  give  me  a  nickel. 
This  usually  corrected  the  problem, 
for  a  while  at  least.  We  have 
spanked  occasionally — to  let  them 
know  who  was  boss.  We  have  not 
believed  in  threatening.  We  have 
never  countenanced  'back  talk.'  We 
have  tried  to  make  all  our  work 
fun. 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  ages 
is  17-18,"  she  said.  "I've  chided 
our  boys  at  that  age.  'Do  big 
things  now/  I'd  say.  'You'll  never 
know  as  much  as  you  do  right  now.' 

"Another  prickly  problem  is 
when  a  dating  son  or  daughter  gets 
serious  with  the  wrong  kind  of 
person,"  she  said.  "We've  never 
told  our  child  to  break  up.  But, 
we've  let  our  feelings  be  known, 
and  we  have  used  patience  and 
prayer. 

"We  discuss  our  family  problems 
with  our  children,  and  we  have  had 
our  financial  setbacks,  particularly 
during  the  Depression.  One  of  our 
young  sons,  not  yet  married,  came 
to  his  father  once  and  said:  'Dad, 
let  me  have  all  your  bills.'  There 
was  about  $400  worth  of  them.  The 
boy  paid  them  all  off  himself. 

"There  is  nothing  like  being  a 
mother,"  she  said.  "A  mother  is 
a  queen  in  her  home.  Motherhood 
is  wonderful  if  you  keep  on  top 
of  it,  and  don't  let  it  get  on  top 
of  you." 

I  looked  across  the  room  at  a 
grand  piano.  I  glanced  at  needle- 
work underway  on  her  huge  dining 
room  table.  I  looked  at  shelves  of 
books  and  magazines  which  caught 
her  warm  glances  at  times.  She 
was  on  top  of  her  job  all  right.  She 
was  on  top  of  life.  No  wonder  she 
smiled  like  a  queen. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


